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SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


The Study and Treatment of Crime 


The Soviet approach to crime prevention and to the criminal are 
revealed in the following three selections. The first two of these appeared 
in a law journal published by the Institute of State and Law of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1960, No. 7 (the 
Gertsenzon article under the title “On the Study and Prevention of Crime”; 
the Roshchin and Lashin article under the title of “Concerning the Study 
of Crime”). The third selection includes extracts from a report presented 
to the RSFSR Supreme Soviet on drafts of a new Judicial System Bill and 
a new Criminal Code. (Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 28, 1960.) 


Characteristics of Criminals 


By V. N. Roshchin and M. P. Lashin 


In Khrushchev’s report to the 21st Congress of the CPSU 
and in the resolutions of the Congress and subsequent decisions 
of the Party and government, special attention has been given 
to increasing the role of the community in combatting law- 
breaking and intensifying the effort to prevent crime. 

With the country now in the period of extensive construc- 
tion of a communist society, the task of preventing, sharply 
reducing and finally eliminating crime in the USSR has as- 
sumed great national and political importance. The measures 
adopted by the Party and government in recent years have 
helped in the solution of this important problem, resulting in 
a decline in crime. However, the final eradication of crime is 
a long process which can be considerably accelerated by sys- 
tematic study of the state of crime and its causes, and on this 
basis working out and implementing the most effective measures 
for the prevention and steady reduction of every kind of crime. 

Unfortunately, scientific-research institutions for a long 
time failed to systematically study the causes of crime. The 











4 SOVIET REVIEW 
militia’s research institute first began to study the causes of 
crime and the personality of the criminal only in 1958. At 
the first stage the following form of study of crime was selected: 
an inquiry was made covering a certain number of the convicts 
to ascertain the housing and other everyday conditions in which 
they lived before their arrest, and relevant information was 
collected at their previous place of work. Those questioned were 
convicts who had committed such offenses as hooliganism, theft, 
murder, rape and robbery. Special questionnaires were com- 
piled for each of the aforementioned types of crime. The ques- 
tions they contained can be conveniently divided into two 
groups. 

With the aid of the first group of questions general infor- 
mation was obtained about the convicts, such as how old they 
were when they committed the crime, whether they belonged 
to the Komsomol, their social status, place of work, length of 
service, family status, and material conditions of life (reckoned 
on the basis of the monthly income per member of the family). 
For such crimes as theft and robbery it was especially impor- 
tant to ascertain if there had been earlier convictions and for 
what crimes, whether any member of the family had been con- 
victed, whether the convict was drunk when he committed the 
crime, whether he committed the crime by himself or as a 
member of a group, whether he committed the crime of his 
own accord or was influenced by someone else (in particular, 
by persons who had been convicted earlier or not), when the 
crime was committed, what the authorities where he was serv- 
ing the sentence thought of him, and what his neighbors thought 
of him. 

By means of the second group of questions specific infor- 
mation was obtained concerning the circumstances under which 
the particular crime was committed. To illustrate, in the ques- 
tionnaires for those convicted of robbery the following ques- 
tions were included: how the robbery was committed, what was 
taken in the robbery, where it was sold, where the crime was 
committed (in a town, industrial settlement, village or other 
place, in the street, in a park, in an apartment, or on a train), 
and so on. Each questionnaire contained questions designed to 
ascertain the specific features involved in the commission of 
the particular crime. Special questionnaires were prepared for 
minors. These questionnaires were specially adapted to the age 
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of the convicts. The questionnaires were filled out only after 
the purpose of the questioning was told to them and after it 
was established that they were willing to answer the questions 
put to them. 

For the purpose of assessing more objectively how they 
lived before the arrest, how they were brought up at home and 
trained in school, how they behaved in the collective, and how 
the collective responded to the particular misdeeds of the con- 
victs, and so on, investigations of a certain portion of the con- 
victs were conducted at the places where they lived and worked 
before they had committed the crime. 

Obviously it is impossible to present in a single article 
the results of the whole study, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a general analysis of the questionnaire material 
and examine some data gathered in the course of the question- 
ing of recidivists and minors, without going into great detail 
with regard to the individual groups of crimes. 

Our country has all the conditions which permit every per- 
son to receive the necessary education, acquire a trade or profes- 
sion and become a builder of communism. Yet the data gathered 
by the inquiry show that not all convicts by any means have 
an adequate general education. Thus of adult offenders 8% 
proved to be illiterate, 14.8% had a schooling ranging between 
one and three grades, 52% between four and six grades, 21% 
between seven and nine grades, 4% graduated from a sec- 
ondary school, and 0.2% finished college. 

What is the explanation for the fact that the majority of 
convicts had so little general education? In talks with them, 
many between 19 and 21 said that they had lost their fathers 
in the Great Patriotic War and were supported by their mothers. 
The latter were unable to give proper attention to bringing up 
the children because they were working, and as a result, the 
children, left without supervision, dropped out of school. Others 
of the same age group said that after completing four or six 
grades they did not want to go on studying. Many between the 
ages of 21 and 30 left school and went to work because of finan- 
cial difficulties experienced during the war or early postwar 
years and then did not want to continue their studies in the 
network of schools for young workers. 

However, it would be wrong to think that most of the 
convicts committed crimes solely because they had little school- 











6 SOVIET REVIEW 
ing and little culture, although a person’s culture, his conscious- 
ness, his views on life, are to a certain extent determined by 
his level of education. 

The inquiry showed that before committing the crime 74% 
of the convicts had worked in various enterprises, offices, insti- 
tutions, collective or state farms, and that 54% of them had 
worked altogether less than five years; the rest were regular 
members of a factory or office staff. Many of them stated that 
only during working hours did they feel the impact of the col- 
lective, while after working hours neither the management nor 
the public organizations at their place concerned themselves 
with their conduct or mode of life. They were practically never 
asked to take part in public or cultural undertakings, to take 
evening or correspondence-school courses, and they spent their 
free time aimlessly. Obviously such poor organization of cul- 
tural and mass educational work at individual enterprises could 
not be conducive to the development of a sense of responsibility 
for their actions among the members of the collective. 

Yet the age of the convicts was such that they could not 
only actively participate in public affairs but could also broaden 
their general education: 81% of the convicts were people un- 
der 30. 

All this testifies to the fact that in the past crime was 
combatted mainly by state agencies, chiefly by applying meas- 
ures of repression, while the community, its organizations and 
heads of enterprises and offices stood aloof from the effort to 
solve this very important problem. They failed to carry on 
prophylactic work and took no effective measures to correct 
members of their collectives who were found to deviate from 
the standards of social conduct. 

A high level of revolutionary consciousness, patriotism, 
honesty and observance of the rules of a socialist way of life 
are characteristic traits of Soviet people. However, the inquiry 
showed that the level of consciousness of some of the convicts 
lags considerably behind that of the absolute majority of the 
members of Soviet society. Many of those questioned stated that 
before their arrest their leisure time had not been organized 
and that they spent all their free time aimlessly. It is not 
difficult to see how such views on life predetermined not only a 
propensity to develop bad habits but also prompted the com- 
mission of acts in violation of the law. 
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In examining the influence of alcoholic beverages it was 
found that 64% of the convicts committed their crime while 
inebriated. Broken down for types of crime, the data show the 
following: of the number convicted for murder, 71.8% commit- 
ted the crime while drunk, of those convicted of rape—62%, 
of those convicted of hooliganism—89.95%, of those convicted 
of robbery—53.4%, and of those convicted of larceny—37%. 
In addition, 27.6% of those convicted of robbery and 24% of 
those convicted of larceny stated that although they had com- 
mitted the crime while sober, they did it because they wanted 
to obtain money to buy vodka. 

Some of the convicts between the ages of 18 and 21 stated 
that before going to work they had not used alcoholic beverages 
and they were enticed into drinking by some unstable older 
people. Later it became a regular habit and led to the commis- 
sion of crimes. It should be noted that instances of heavy drink- 
ing by some of the convicts and their improper behavior in pri- 
vate and in public places were known to the collectives where 
they worked. Unfortunately, however, the management and pub- 
lic organizations did not concern themselves with the moral 
qualities of the members of the collective. Evidently these col- 
lectives failed to create an atmosphere of severe condemnation 
of shirking, of violation of public order, or heavy drinking by 
individual workers, by arranging discussions at general meet- 
ings or publicizing the facts in wall-newspapers. 

We must also note that the influence of parents on many 
of the convicts was clearly inadequate. In the course of the 
inquiry many of the convicts stated that their parents did not 
train them to observe the rules of socialist society and to work 
conscientiously. Furthermore, some parents themselves did not 
set a good example to their children: they drank heavily, used 
bad language, violated public order, and so on. Of the total 
number of single convicts 74% lived with their parents. As can 
be seen from the inquiry data, their parents lost influence over 
them; they paid no attention to their parents’ demands and, 
falling in with bad company, committed crimes. 

In examining the questionnaires by age-groups, the 19- 
year-olds attracted special attention. Some of those called up 
for service believed it to be their duty to celebrate their depar- 
ture for the army by drunken bouts with relatives and friends. 
That is why in so many of the questionnaires given to the 

















8 SOVIET REVIEW 
19-year-olds we find the following explanation: “Before going 
into the army I left my job because I wanted to have a good 
time; I got drunk and committed the crime.” 

To a certain extent religious holidays influence the incidence 
of crime, especially in the countryside. Of the total number of 
murderers who committed crimes during religious holidays, 76% 
came from rural areas. 

In some localities certain other survivals and customs of 
the past have contributed to the commission of crimes. For 
instance, in talking with offenders in prisons in the Daghestan 
Autonomous Republic it was found that very often the instru- 
ment used in the crime was a dagger. Preventive measures can 
play an important role in eliminating such crimes. For example, 
the Akushinsk District Committee of the Party, after studying 
the causes of crime in 1958, launched an extensive educational 
campaign among the population to show how undesirable it is 
to carry daggers and the need for turning them over volun- 
tarily to the militia. As a result, in one month more than 1,500 
daggers were turned in, and this led to a considerable decline 
in the number of fights in the district. 

The inquiry showed that the bulk of the convicts were in 
a fairly good material position before their conviction. Thus, 
for the absolute majority of the convicts earnings averaged 
400 rubles or more per month for every member of the family, 
and conditions at home were such that they experienced no 
financial difficulties; 71% of those questioned had no dependents 
16% had one dependent, 8% had two dependents, and only 
5% had three or more dependents. 

The question arises: What drove these people to commit 
crimes, especially property crimes? The reason for the commis- 
sion of property crimes is the tenacious hold among a certain 
part of the people of the striving to own private things and 
to grow rich at the expense of others, traits which are not 
characteristic of the Soviet people. This is nothing but the 
elements of parasitism about which Lenin spoke in his day. 
The inquiry furnishes no grounds for concluding that prop- 
erty crimes are committed by people because of difficult financial 
circumstances. 

One of the causes of crime is a scornful attitude toward 
work among a certain part of the people. For most members 
of Soviet society work is today a matter of honor and a moral 
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obligation. However, the inquiry showed that among those who 
have committed crimes this attitude toward work is still poorly 
developed: 26% of the convicts had not worked anywhere be- 
fore their arrest. Their idleness was the principal cause of the 
commission of their crimes. Moreover, most of them said that 
they did not want to work, and 9% not only did not work but 
had no regular place of residence; in other words, they had 
become traveling criminals and recidivists. 

Criminal recidivism is one of the abominable survivals of 
the past inherited from the old bourgeois society. In tsarist 
Russia there were many professional criminals who, because 
of their poverty and lack of rights, had developed peculiar 
views of life, unique ways of struggling for existence and of 
protesting against brutal exploitation. The professional crim- 
inals organized themselves into groups. They worked out un- 
written “laws” of their own, special conspiratorial methods and 
secret communications, and a thieves’ jargon. The chief content 
of the so-called thieves’ “law” was to shun useful labor and to 
live on money obtained by crime. 

In the early years after the revolution there was a consid- 
erable stratum of criminal recidivists. This was revealed by 
the data gathered in prison during the 1926 population census. 

Thus, of men recidivists 26% had three or more convic- 
tions, and of women 27%. Property crimes accounted for the 
largest percentage of recidivists. In this category there were 
persons who had been convicted 10, 20 and even more times. 
Among robbers 45.9% of the men and 55.8% of the women were 
recidivists. It should be borne in mind that in that period the 
criminals were apprehended in only 20% of the crimes committed 
in the RSFSR. Most of the recidivists, therefore, remained at 
large and were not included in the census figures. Besides, the 
faulty registration of earlier convictions made it possible for 
professional criminals to be tried each time under a different 
name, all of which made it difficult to establish a case of 
recidivism during the census. Professional criminals, besides 
committing crimes themselves, also passed on their thieving 
skills and habits to unstable young people. 

Before 1956 the struggle to eliminate the conditions making 
for the tenacity of recidivism was conducted inadequately. In 
the main these conditions were: indiscriminate distribution of 
the convicts in prisons, relaxation of the treatment of danger- 
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ous recidivists and releasing them before the expiration of their 
term by crediting them for working days, poor work by the 
agencies combatting crime, and poor work by the community 
in counteracting the harmful influence of recidivists on a cer- 
tain unstable part of the youth. 

Today, we often hear it asserted that the commission of 
crimes by young people cannot be explained by the survivals 
of capitalism, for our youth have never lived under capitalism, 
having been born and raised under new, socialist conditions. 
Survivals of the past, however, are dangerous not only because 
they persist in people who were born and raised in capitalist 
conditions, but mainly because these people, unable to shake off 
the old burdens, under certain conditions pass them on to the 
next generation. 

In his interview with a United Press correspondent in 1957, 
Khrushchev said: “We are combatting the survivals of capital- 
ism in the minds of people. But these survivals will apparently 
remain with a certain part of the population for a long time, 
for the process of overcoming them is a fairly prolonged and 
complicated one.” 

By now the number of recidivists has dropped considerably. 
They differ substantially from the professional criminals of 
former years both with respect ‘to the life they lead and the 
nature of the crimes they commit. Nevertheless, their danger 
to society as active agents of crime must not be underestimated. 

The data collected warrant the assertion that while there 
are still dangerous recidivists in our country, they differ quali- 
tatively from professional criminals. Thus, of all recidivists 
questioned only 6% had four or more convictions, in other words, 
had chosen a criminal mode of life. 

Very few convicted recidivists had committed the same 
crimes earlier. The absolute majority of the murderers had 
earlier been tried for larceny, hooliganism or other crimes, and 
only 4% had committed a second murder. Of those serving sen- 
tences for rape, 7% had committed rape before, and for bur- 
glars the corresponding figure was 16.6%. The majority of 
these categories of convicts (over 50% in both categories) had 
been tried earlier for larceny or hooliganism. The data obtained 
on earlier convictions of thieves and hooligans are quite differ- 
ent. Thus, 75% of the thieves questioned had committed larceny 
before, and 47% of the hooligans had previous convictions for 
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the same offense. These data show that the special type of re- 
lapse has been practically eliminated with respect to many 
crimes, but persists most firmly only among thieves and hooli- 
gans. 
In talks with them many recidivists said that they had never 
worked and they had no desire to engage in socially useful 
labor. Some recidivists had taken jobs on their release but this 
was not because they recognized their past errors and really 
wanted to become useful people. They did it as a cover, in order 
not to arouse suspicion that they were leading a parasitic life. 

In the case of some recidivists, information about them 
was obtained from neighbors or workmates before the offenders’ 
latest arrest. It was found that many of them had behaved 
badly after their release and in preparing to commit new crimes 
had enlisted as accomplices unstable people who had not been 
convicted before, mainly from among the youth. 

It was Lenin who defined the role to be played by socialist 
law in safeguarding the major achievements of the proletarian 
revolution, the Soviet social and state system, and the life, 
rights and interests of Soviet citizens. He was opposed to a 
stereotyped way of combatting crime, holding that “here variety 
is a guarantee of effectiveness, a pledge of success in achieving 
the single common aim—+to cleanse the land of Russia of all 
vermin, of fleas—the rogues, and of bugs—the rich. . .” 

Following Lenin’s admonitions, the Central Committee of 
the CPSU has adopted a whole series of measures to strengthen 
socialist law. In December 1958 the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR approved a new statute on corrective-labor colonies 
and prisons, providing for a stricter regime for dangerous re- 
cidivists and for segregating them from other prisoners. The 
Fundamental Principles of Criminal Law of the USSR and the 
Union Republics, passed by the Second Session of the 5th 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, specifies severer penalties for 
particularly dangerous recidivists. 

It should be borne in mind that to keep first offenders apart 
from dangerous recidivists presents a very difficult problem, for 
the latter often manage to conceal their earlier convictions. 
While in prison, unexposed recidivists have a very bad influence 
on first offenders. Therefore, the courts should very carefully 
weigh the penalties imposed on those who have been convicted, 
particularly on young people who have committed an offense 
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that does not constitute a great danger to society. For such 
people a penalty not involving imprisonment will be more use- 
ful for their subsequent reform. Yet until recently, in the prac- 
tical work of combatting crime the record shows impermissible 
instances of holding youngsters criminally liable for stealing 
two or three chickens, pigeons, and so on. 

The corrective-labor institutions have been doing a great 
deal to re-educate recidivists and adjust them to work activity. 
An important condition, therefore, for a decline in the number 
of recidivists is to return them to their families or to work in 
the place where they had been before their arrest. 

Besides adult criminals, young offenders under 18 were 
also questioned to ascertain the reasons for their crimes. The 
inquiry showed that 74% of the convicted minors were not 
attending school before their arrest and their schooling did not 
extend beyond the 6th grade. In talks with them they stated 
that they did not drop school because of financial difficulties 
at home, but because they did not want to study. Five per cent 
were expelled from school for lack of discipline and for poor 
progress. 

Some of the convicts said that the teachers largely con- 
fined themselves to the educational work in school, not concern- 
ing themselves with how and where the pupils spent their time 
after school; they failed to keep in close touch with parents so 
as to more effectively influence the difficult pupils, and did not 
exert any special effort to have pupils who dropped their studies 
return to school. 

Practices like these in the work of some schools lead to 
the children being neglected, particularly in those cases where 
the children lack supervision at home. The result is that they 
drop out of school and commit crimes under the influence of adult 
criminals. Testifying to this is the fact that close to 30% of 
convicted minors were lured into crime by adult criminals. 

Great responsibility for the conduct of children and juve- 
niles of school age rests on the parents. Unfortunately more than 
40% of those questioned had only one parent and more than 
10% were complete orphans and lived with sisters or brothers. 
Eleven per cent lost their fathers in the war. Many of the con- 
victed minors who had lost their parents or lived with one 
parent spent most of their time on the streets, where at first 
they played mischievous tricks and did some pilfering from time 
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to time, and later committed more dangerous crimes and landed 
in prison. 

A good many of the convicts had lived with both parents, 
with the mother in some cases not holding a job and having every 
opportunity to properly bring up the children. However, the 
convicts themselves said that their parents encouraged their 
misbehavior, did not inculcate a love for study and work, and 
granted all their requests and whims. As regards another group 
of convicts, though they lived with both parents, the latter 
were unable to give enough attention to their upbringing be- 
cause both worked. 

An analysis of the questionnaires makes it possible to ar- 
rive at certain general conclusions regarding the causes and con- 
ditions contributing to crime in our country. 

The consequences of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945 
continue to this day to seriously effect the incidence of crime. 
Most of those convicted more than once committed their first 
offense during the war as a result of the material difficulties 
experienced in the country. Many of the convicts lost their 
fathers in the war, with the result that after the war they did 
not receive a proper upbringing at home and committed a crime 
only because they grew up without sufficient parental super- 
vision and influence. 

To a certain extent the existence of crime in our country 
is to be explained by the existence of the imperialist, anti- 
democratic camp. The influence of the imperialist camp is ex- 
pressed through the diverse efforts of the ideologists of im- 
perialism to corrupt the minds of Soviet people, particularly the 
youth. 

Capitalism left a heavy legacy: numerous gangs of organ- 
ized professional criminals—recidivists who not only committed 
crimes themselves but involved unstable people in them, mainly 
from among the youth. The tenacious hold of recidivism has 
stemmed from the minimizing of its social danger and the fail- 
ure for a long time to wage a serious and organized struggle 
against it. The Fundamental Principles of Criminal Law of the 
USSR and the Union Republics provide for more severe penal- 
ties for recidivists. Hereafter they will not be released on 
parole and their sentences will not be commuted. All this, 
coupled with measures for their re-education in their place 
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of confinement and after release, will help to reform them and to 
prevent their influencing unstable people. 

The inquiry has also shown that contributing factors in 
the commission of crimes are: hard drinking among a certain 
portion of the population, a scornful attitude toward work on 
the part of some members of Soviet society, and the inadequate 
educative influence of some parents on their children. 

The causes and conditions contributing to the commission 
of crimes can be completely wiped out provided the Party, trade 
union, Komsomol, and other public and state organizations 
combatting crime will daily concern themselves with it in accord- 
ance with the demands of the Central Committee of the CPSU. 
The main area of concentration here is extensive preventive 
work—taking prompt measures to anticipate the possibility of 
the commission of crimes by individual members of society, 
intensifying educational work, and re-educating recidivists. 

With the study of the causes of crime now being conducted 
on a wider scale, it will become possible not only to reach 
conclusions concerning the causes of and conditions contributing 
to crime, but also to determine what concrete measures should 
be taken for its prevention. 


The Community's Role in the Prevention 
and Study of Crime* 


By A. A. Gertsenzon 


The Marxist conception of the problem of crime prevention 
and its solution was formulated by Lenin in The State and Revo- 
lution, where he developed several basic principles directly re- 
lated to the problem of crime prevention: 1) Under socialism, 
progress in all spheres of life proceeds with the participation of 
the whole people. 2) The whole people exercises control over the 





*The article is based on papers read by the author at a meeting of the 
Learned Council of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute of Criminal 
Law of the USSR Procurator’s Office and at the All-Union Conference of 
Investigating Officers of the Procurator’s Office, at which a special section 
was set up for the study and prevention of crime. 
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behavior of those who are vehicles of the survivals of the past. 3) 
The people themselves have the possibility of directly checking 
and preventing every kind of excess which may be committed 
by individuals.* After the establishment of Soviet power Lenin 
repeatedly reverted to the question of crime prevention. He re- 
garded it as necessary, on the basis of the general principles 
of combatting crime, to give local urban and rural organizations 
extensive powers to influence the vehicles of the survivals of 
the past. 

The problem of crime prevention is inextricably linked with 
the task of eradicating crime in socialist society in the stage of 
its development when it has entered the period of comprehensive 
construction of communist society. The accomplishment of this 
task, in turn, is inextricably linked with the extensive develop- 
ment of social measures for combatting breaches of public 
order, law-breaking and crime. It is from this viewpoint that 
the problem of crime prevention has been considered in reso- 
lutions of the 21st Congress of the CPSU and in subsequent 
decisions of the Party and the government. 

Basing himself on Lenin’s teachings on the socialist state and 
developing these teachings on the basis of practical experience 
in the building of communism, in his report to the 21st Congress 
N. S. Khrushchev defined the role of the public in performing 
important state functions. Today many functions of state agencies 
should be turned over to public organizations. This will help 
to strengthen the socialist state, the political foundation of 
socialist society, and to further develop socialist democracy. 
Together with such government agencies as the militia and the 
courts, the functions of safeguarding public order and security 
should be performed by public organizations which possess 
effective means for exerting timely influence on violators 
of public order. Non-governmental forms of combatting law- 
breaking, such as the work of comrades’ courts, the people’s 
militia, and so on, are assuming great importance in carrying 
out this task. The development of public measures for exerting 
influence on violators of public order creates the necessary con- 
ditions for the prevention of crime. The community will be able 
to identify a transgressor “not only when he disobeys the law or 
commits a punishable crime, but when he deviates from the 


*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 443-446, 435-436, Russian 
edition. : 
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standards of public conduct in a way that might lead to of- 
fenses against society.” “The need,” Khrushchev said, “is for 
measures that will prevent, and subsequently rule out alto- 
gether, the commission of acts against the community. The 
principal thing here is prevention, education.” 

Extensive development of non-governmental forms of strug- 
gle against transgressors and the practical implementation of 
the task of crime prevention demand that Soviet juridical sci- 
ence thoroughly examine the many pressing problems posed 
by practical work in this area, draw conclusions from this 
work, and also work out the theory of crime prevention. In 
view of this, the present article examines two principal ques- 
tions: the conception of crime prevention, and the importance 
of studying its causes for purposes of implementing measures 
for the prevention of crime. 

* a * 

In the epoch of imperialism there is an unchecked growth 
in the gravest, bloodiest and most highly organized forms of 
crime in capitalist countries. It is no accident that the problem 
of crime prevention occupies such an important place in modern 
bourgeois criminal law and sociological and psychological liter- 
ature. A study of it leads to the conclusion that the great bulk 
of bourgeois criminologists use the problem of crime preven- 
tion for purely apologetic purposes. Concealing the true causes 
of crime, as a rule they reduce crime prevention to various 
kinds of bio-criminological measures, arguing how to treat or 
adjust “criminogenic” personalities to the conditions of life of 
bourgeois society. Some bourgeois criminologists have made 
hopeless attempts to recommend particular social reforms which 
in no way encroach on the foundations of capitalism and alleged- 
ly can help to prevent crime. Enrico Ferri in his day already 
recommended 70-odd measures for the prevention of crime, 
among them free distribution of wood to the poor, building 
cheap night lodgings, setting up loan funds, demolition of slums, 
the propagation of Malthusianism, and so on.* 

However, latter-day bio-criminologists, like Barnes, Teeters, 
and others,** evidently despairing in their search for social 





“ a Ferri, The Sociology of Crime, Part I, St. Petersburg, 1910, pp. 
1 > 

**See, for instance, Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, 
New York, 2nd edition, 1951. 
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measures to prevent crime, have abandoned “sociology” and 
turned to a “bio-social” solution of the problem of crime pre- 
vention. 

But can we really speak of the causes of crime in capitalist 
society without showing the organic link between capitalism 
and crime? Obviously not. However, if he revealed this link a 
bourgeois criminologist would no longer be such. And it is no 
wonder that the bulk of bourgeois criminologists prefer to speak 
of “criminal personalities” so as not to deal with the real roots 
of crime. Indeed, can we speak of crime prevention in capitalist 
society if the essence of capitalism, the whole development of 
capitalism, by its very nature operates against the prevention 
of crime? Of what avail are the preventive recipes of bourgeois 
criminologists if the whole capitalist mode of life makes for 
increasing juvenile delinquency and greater moral decay of so- 
ciety and the family? It must be recognized that the problem 
of crime prevention in capitalist society cannot be solved within 
the framework of that society. 

The formulation and solution of the problem of crime pre- 
vention is altogether different in the USSR. The material basis 
for crime prevention lies in the expansion of communist con- 
struction in the economic, political and cultural fields. Because 
there is nothing in the nature of socialist society that could 
give rise to crime—for in the USSR the fundamental social 
causes of crime have already disappeared—every step forward 
in the development of communism increasingly contributes to 
the complete eradication of crime in our country. However, it 
would be a great mistake to expect things to change by them- 
selves, to expect crime to disappear without a struggle for its 
eradication by Soviet society, state agencies, sections of the pub- 
lic, collectives of working people, and all Soviet citizens. For this 
reason the problem of crime prevention assumes great urgency 
at a certain historical moment. 

* ¥ ik 

The conception of crime prevention can be examined from a 
purely legal angle. Article 20 of the Fundamental Principles 
of Criminal Law of the USSR and the Union Republics says 
“prevention of the commission of new crimes by those convicted 
of crimes and by other persons” is accomplished by the applica- 
tion of penal measures to persons who have committed a crime. 
Among the measures for the prevention of crime we must of 
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course include penal measures applied by the courts. However, 
if by prevention of crime we mean only such prevention as is 
accomplished by the application of penal measures (“general 
prevention” and “special prevention”), this conception con- 
fined as it is to the purely legal sphere would prove incomplete, 
one-sided, and would not embrace the whole variety of meas- 
ures for combatting crime employed by a socialist country. Yet 
until very recently the problem of crime prevention was usually 
treated in Soviet criminal-law literature only within these nar- 
row limits. 

In examining crime prevention from the broader viewpoint 
we must recognize that it is a matter of implementing a system 
of state and public measures aimed, in the final analysis, at the 
complete eradication of crime. While it is not claimed, of course, 
that this definition is exhaustive, it makes it possible to distin- 
guish the more important aspects of crime prevention applied in 
the USSR. 

Crime prevention presupposes, first of all, the implementa- 
tion of a whole system of carefully thought-out and interrelated 
measures. Second, it presupposes the combination of interacting 
state and public measures. Third, it presupposes the application 
of educational, cultural and economic measures in combination, 
where necessary, with measures of coercion, with the latter play- 
ing an auxiliary role. Fourth, crime prevention presupposes ac- 
tively influencing the causes and conditions which contribute or 
can contribute to the commission of crimes in such a way as to 
completely eliminate these causes and conditions, or, at first, to 
at least paralyze their harmful influence. Fifth, it presupposes a 
prompt response to the kind of conduct which though it does 
not constitute a violation of law and order, clearly runs counter 
to socialist morality and the rules of socialist society, and which, 
if there is no public response to it, may in the future develop 
into a crime. Finally, crime prevention aims at the complete 
eradication of crime in our country. 

The forms and methods of crime prevention employed in the 
USSR today are highly varied. 

While state agencies combatting crime work mainly to check 
crime and maintain public order, to reveal crimes which have 
been committed and to prevent crimes in the making, to punish 
criminals and to reform and re-educate them, the public has no 
less effective measures for the prevention of crime. Within this 
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pattern public organizations and broad sections of the Soviet 
public, collectives of working people, can do the following: 1) 
respond in good time to the amoral conduct of individual mem- 
bers of the collective; 2) bring to light the conditions and causes 
contributing to the commission of crimes, eliminate them by 
their own efforts or alert the proper state agencies to the need 
for eliminating certain negative features; 3) maintain public 
order and halt its violation through the efforts of the voluntary 
people’s militia; 4) participate in the investigation of crimes 
and in the trial of criminal cases, appointing for this purpose 
voluntary public prosecutors or public defenders; 5) participate 
in the work of commissions on juvenile delinquency; 6) partic- 
ipate in the work of corrective-labor institutions, helping to find 
work for persons on their release from prison; 7) partic- 
ipate in the reform and re-education of people serving correc- 
tive-labor sentences at their place of work; 8) participate in 
the reform and re-education of persons with suspended sen- 
tences; 9) participate in comrades’ courts, organized at fac- 
tories, collective farms, state farms, state institutions, housing 
management centers, and so on, to hear various cases of amoral 
acts, law-breaking and minor offenses; 10) petition the court, 
the procurator, examining magistrate or militia to relieve of 
criminal liability a member of the collective who has committed 
an offense that does not constitute a great social danger, and 
if this is granted, to apply measures for reforming and re- 
educating them through the efforts of the collective. This list, 
of course, is not exhaustive. However, in our view, these are 
the most important forms of public participation in the pre- 
vention of crime which are now being successfully applied in 
practice. 
& = * 

An important prerequisite for crime prevention is the 
organization of systematic study of the causes and conditions 
contributing to the commission of crimes. The study of these 
causes and conditions is directly provided for in the draft law 
on enhancing the role of the public in the struggle against viola- 
tions of Soviet law and the rules of socialist society. Article 10 
of the draft instructs all agencies combatting crime and heads 
of enterprises, institutions and collective farms, with the broad 
participation of the public, to bring to light and eliminate the 
causes and conditions contributing to the commission of crime. 
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But if an important prerequisite for the prevention of crime 
is the discovery and elimination of the causes and conditions 
contributing to the commission of crime, it is obviously of 
great importance to organize the systematic study of crime 
and the concrete causes and conditions contributing to it. 

We know that in contrast to the capitalist system, in which 
crime is organically bound up with the very nature of that 
system and where its causes are rooted in the very nature of 
capitalism, in the USSR there neither is nor can be such a bond. 
There are no longer any grounds for the existence of crime either 
in the nature of the socialist economic base or in the nature 
of the socialist superstructure, for in our country exploitation 
of the masses, want and poverty no longer exist. In other words, 
the fundamental social cause of crime has been removed. In 
the gradual transition from socialism to communism the eradi- 
cation of crime foreseen by Lenin is taking place, and the suc- 
cessful implementation of the program of communist construc- 
tion is the firm basis for accelerating this process. 

However, the removal of the fundamental cause of crime 
does not mean that there are no longer any causes and condi- 
tions contributing to the commission of crimes. Experience has 
shown that it is impossible in the course of a more or less brief 
historical period to completely get rid of and eradicate all the 
concepts, habits and customs running counter to communist 
morality which have evolved over the centuries and millennia. 
These ideas and habits are still found among some people liv- 
ing in a socialist society. No person is born a violator of public 
order or a criminal; neither is he born as a vehicle of the sur- 
vivals of the past. However, under certain conditions his think- 
ing and his conduct become affected by such survivals, and some- 
times he becomes a law-breaker. But we should not forget 
that the particular unfavorable conditions in which a person 
may find himself do not mechanically influence his thinking and 
behavior. The unfavorable conditions are refracted in the mind 
of the person and are reacted to by him. One person finding 
himself in unfavorable conditions, experiencing family difficul- 
ties, can for example emerge from the situation with credit, 
acting in conformity with the rules of socialist society and 
Soviet laws, with communist morality, while another person, 
contaminated with survivals of the past, finding himself in the 
same conditions may commit an amoral act or even a crime. 
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By studying the motives in the commission of crimes, we can 
discover how the most diverse :urvivals of the past lead people 
who are infected by them to the commission of crime. For in- 
stance, in studying the motives in murder cases it was found 
in a relatively large sample that 30% of the cases were moti- 
vated by quarrels, 24% by hooliganism, 8% by motives of gain, 
another 8% by jealousy, and so on.* 

Once we recognize that the survivals of the past are the 
main reason for crime in the USSR, we must draw the neces- 
sary conclusions. The most important and most effective means 
of combatting crime is the systematic education of people in 
the spirit of communist morality: the character training of 
children and young people in the home and in school, the train- 
ing of young people in factories, collective farms and educa- 
tional institutions. Materials obtained in sample studies of 
crime show that in earlier years this question did not always 
receive adequate attention. Thus, what stands out is the very 
low general cultural level of many offenders: of the hooligans 
investigated 40% had an education ranging from one to four 
grades, among those who committed rape the figure was 42%, 
and among those who committed murder as high as 55%. 
Thus, the offenders investigated proved to be people who for 
one reason or another had been removed from the influence 
and training of school at an early age, and these facts were not 
noticed by the community at the time and nothing was done 
by it to exert its influence in the matter. There can be no doubt 
that if the community had responded promptly and effectively 
to such instances of neglected schooling and upbringing, many 
crimes would not have been committed. 

The defects still existing in the education of the rising gen- 
eration in the home, school and youth organizations, notwith- 
standing the great material possibilities for meeting the cul- 
tural and everyday requirements of the youth, have led some of 
them to become infected with the survivals of the past, influ- 
enced by bourgeois morals, and not infrequently to take the 
path of crime. For instance, in investigating law-breakers con- 
victed of hooliganism it was found that 8% were under 18 





*Here and later we cite some data gathered from selected investiga- 
tions conducted in recent years in a number of districts and regions by the 
All-Union Scientific Research Institute of Criminal Law of the Procurator’s 
Office of the USSR. While the data do not give a complete characterization 
of crime, they do give some idea of the facts being studied. 
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and 44% between 18 and 25. In other words, more than half 
of those convicted of hooliganism were under 25. 

Speaking of the causes and conditions contributing to the 
commission of crimes by young people we should not overlook 
the effect of the heavy consequences of the Second World War, 
as a result of which millions of Soviet people perished. We must 
remember that the war entailed immense material losses for the 
Soviet people, amounting, as the Nuremberg trials established, to 
the destruction of some 700 billion rubles’ worth of wealth created 
by the hands of our people. The German fascist invaders de- 
stroyed more than 1,000 towns and left 25 million Soviet citizens 
without a roof over their heads. The war brought great grief in 
many homes, taking away their breadwinners, causing neglect of 
children, and so on. The position of the family unsettled by 
the war was one of the serious conditions contributing to juve- 
nile delinquency. In this connection some characteristic data 
may be cited. An investigation of those convicted of hooligan- 
ism conducted in one of the regions which was not directly a 
theater of military operations showed that 68% of those in- 
volved were subject to unfavorable childhood circumstances: 
they were brought up outside the family or in a family which 
did not have a father or mother. Of these, 91% lost one or 
both parents before reaching the age of 12. An investigation 
of a group of recidivist-thieves showed that 73% were brought 
up without one or both parents. Moreover, 62% committed 
their first theft before they had reached the age of 18. They com- 
mitted their first crime usually during the war or in the years 
immediately following the war. Similar data were obtained in 
investigating a group of particularly dangerous criminals: 
64% were brought up without fathers. The latter had perished 
chiefly during the war. 

The setting up of commissions on juvenile delinquency by 
the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies is a highly effective 
means for the earliest possible elimination of crime among 
juveniles who were brought up in unfavorable conditions. The 
provision of an extensive system of educational measures en- 
visaged by the Seven-Year Plan is the most reliable means for 
eradicating this type of crime. 

In studying the direct causes and conditions contributing 
to the survivals of the past in their most socially dangerous 
forms—crimes and diverse misdemeanors—special attention 
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must be given to drunkenness. An investigation of a relatively 
large number of convicts showed that a good many of them 
had committed grave crimes while drunk; this applied to 57% 
of those convicted for inflicting bodily harm, 67% of those who 
committed rape, 81% of those who committed murder, and 
96% of those who were convicted of hooliganism. 

A study of the materials collected in the investigation 
showed that drunkenness and “drunken crime” are largely ex- 
plained by shortcomings in cultural-educational work, poor or- 
ganization of the work of cultural institutions, poor use of the 
material resources allocated for developing the work of these 
institutions, and in particular the completely inadequate re- 
sponse of the community, until very recently, to acts of drunk- 
enness, amoral behavior and crime committed by people who 
indulged in immoderate drinking of alcoholic beverages. 

A number of Union Republics have adopted laws provid- 
ing for a systematic struggle against drunkenness and home- 
brewing. The draft law on increasing the role of the commu- 
nity in combatting infringements of Soviet law and the rules 
of socialist society places special emphasis on the struggle 
against these evils. Concrete methods of community participa- 
tion in the struggle against this terrible legacy of the past 
should be worked out in accordance with the measures out- 
lined. 

2 = e 

The Soviet public has broad opportunities for taking pre- 
ventive measures against violations of Soviet law and the rules 
of socialist society. But for a more complete and effective im- 
plementation of measures for preventing crimes and misde- 
meanors it is necessary to systematically bring to light and study 
the causes and conditions contributing to their commission. 

Can we say that the study of crime and its causes has been 
placed on a proper basis in our country? Unfortunately, up 
to now this work has been largely departmentalized. The pub- 
lic, the scientific community included, have been altogether inade- 
quately drawn into this work. True, the study of crime has 
recently been dealt with to some extent in general and special 
legal literature. Conferences of scientists and practical workers 
in the field devoted to the study of crime and its causes have 
been held in Moscow, Leningrad, Perm, Sverdlovsk, Voronezh, 
Saratov, Rostov-on-Don, and in a number of other cities. 
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These conferences, however, have been sporadic and have not 
determined the forms which systematic study of crime and its 
causes should take with the participation of the community 
for the purpose of assisting state agencies and public organiza- 
tions in their joint effort to eradicate crime in our country. As 
a result, highly primitive methods are often used in the locali- 
ties in studying crime and its causes, methods that cannot be of 
much assistance to the people working in the field. The task here 
is to disclose and generalize the experience which has been ac- 
cumulated, to elaborate methods for the study and prevention 
of crime and to advise the local agencies of the Procurator’s 
Office, the militia, the courts and public organizations of the 
simplest and at the same time most effective measures for the 
study and prevention of crime. 

Speaking of the study and prevention of crime we should 
bear in mind at least two aspects of this work: 1) studying the 
concrete crime, the conditions which directly contributed to 
its commission, and the personality of the particular transgres- 
sor, and accordingly applying preventive measures to guaran- 
tee society against the possibility of the particular person, or 
others associated with him, repeating a similar infringement 
of the law, by carrying out educational measures and, in par- 
ticular, by eliminating the concrete conditions which contributed 
to the earlier offense; 2) studying diverse kinds of crimes, their 
causes and the conditions contributing to their commission in 
the concrete situation in the district, town, village, enterprise, 
trade establishment, collective farm, state farm, and so on, 
where due to particular circumstances a situation favorable to 
the commission of crimes was created, and in conformity with 
this, applying such preventive measures as would help in the 
given concrete conditions to eradicate crime in the given dis- 
trict, enterprise, collective farm, and so on. 

It seems important to dwell somewhat on the question of 
studying the personality of the offender. In bourgeois crim- 
inology the study of the personality of the criminal is a con- 
crete expression of the reactionary biological (or bio-social) 
“theory” of crime. Holding that the roots of crime lie in the 
very personality of the offender, bourgeois criminologists have 
accordingly evolved the study of the criminal’s personality. 
This permits them to ignore the real social causes of crime. 
It goes without saying that such a study of the personality of 
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the criminal has nothing in common with science. The task of 
Soviet science is to combat all biological and “bio-social” the- 
ories of crime and to expose their reactionary and anti-scientific 
character, and to do the same with regard to the bio-crimino- 
logical “prophylaxis” recommended by many bourgeois crim- 
inologists. Rejecting such a “study” of the personality of the 
criminal, it is necessary to conduct truly scientific studies which 
would be of great practical importance for the preliminary in- 
vestigation, the court and corrective-labor institutions. 

In characterizing the personality of the criminal, we pro- 
ceed from the fact that the influence of external causes, condi- 
tions and circumstances does not take place mechanically but 
is refracted through the mind, character and temperament of 
the individual. Therefore, in deciding whether the penalty pre- 
scribed by criminal law should be applied or whether the con- 
vict could be reformed by suspending the sentence or by plac- 
ing him in the custody of the community, it is always necessary 
to have adequate information about the particular personality. 
In this connection it is necessary to ascertain the motives and 
inducements prompting the commission of the misdemeanor or 
crime. It is necessary, further, to adequately determine the 
degree of social danger presented by the particular person, 
ascertaining his past life, his habits and customs, his relation- 
ships with his fellow workers and in his private life, whether 
or not he had settled work habits, and so on. On the other hand, 
the study of the criminal’s personality (and equally the crime 
itself) makes it possible to ascertain the concrete conditions 
which contributed to the commission of the crime and thereby 
to take active measures to eliminate those conditions. Summariz- 
ing the data obtained from the study of individual offenders 
will make it possible to arrive at broader conclusions concern- 
ing the prevention of crime. The study of the personality of 
the criminal is also highly important in deciding the appropriate 
conditions and forms of corrective labor for the prisoner, and in 
selecting the process of reform and re-education of the offender. 

What has been said indicates the great practical importance 
(and not only purely practical but also the scientific impor- 
tance) of the study of the personality of the criminal. The whole 
question is how to organize this study so that it will be useful 
not only for scientific institutions but also for the practical 
workers in the field and the wide sector of the community 
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which takes an active part in combatting crime. From the expe- 
rience of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute of Crim- 
inal Law of the Procurator’s Office of the USSR and other scien- 
tific institutions, and also from the recent experience of some 
agencies of the militia, the Procurator’s Office, the courts and 
corrective-labor institutions it should be recognized that the 
most successful and effective study of the personality of the 
offender is one that is linked inseparably with operational work 
and accompanies it at all stages of the struggle against crime. 
It should be recognized, in particular, that it would be highly 
useful to establish a procedure under which in the process of 
the preliminary investigation there would already be collected 
the necessary information about the personality of the accused; 
this would be supplemented upon hearing the case in court 
and completed by information characterizing the reform and re- 
education of the offender. 

Making it obligatory to study the personality of the 
offender and the direct conditions contributing to the commis- 
sion of the crime, and making it obligatory to record these data 
will impel the militia, the investigator, procurator, court, and 
the corrective-labor agency to ascertain not only the circum- 
stances under which the act was committed and the person’s 
guilt, but also to thoroughly study the personality of the offend- 
er and the concrete conditions, circumstances, inducements and 
motives leading to the commission of the crime. 

+ * * 

Recognizing that the study of crime and the conditions con- 
tributing to the commission of crimes is of paramount impor- 
tance for evolving preventive work in the localities, we must 
conclude that chief attention should be focused on the organi- 
zation of this study primarily on a district scale. It is the dis- 
trict study of crime and its causes that will give the most 
effective assistance to the public organizations actively partic- 
ipating in the struggle against breaches of public order, in the 
first place the voluntary people’s militia, comrades’ courts, com- 
missions on juvenile delinquency, and so on. This will help to 
reveal the concrete, local conditions contributing to the com- 
mission of crime and will assist in eliminating these condi- 
tions, will aid the organs of state power in undertaking exten- 
sive preventive measures jointly with public organizations. The 
study of crime and its causes in this manner will in itself be 
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a form of rallying the community to combat infringements 
of public order and the rules of socialist society. This is con- 
firmed by the experience of the scientific workers of the Re- 
search Institute for Criminal Law, who in studying crime in 
a number of districts and regions enlisted the help of many 
volunteers. The enlistment of these volunteers and the revelation 
of a number of concrete conditions contributing to the commis- 
sion of crimes rallied the community to combat them and later 
rendered invaluable help to the local militia, the Procurator’s 
Office and the courts. 

The organization of the study of crime in a district should 
include at least three elements. First, the systematic study of 
statistical data on the state and changing nature of crime in 
the district. This involves the systematic study of the statistical 
data of the militia, the Procurator’s Office and the courts to deter- 
mine the frequency of crime and the number of convictions. 
Account should be taken of the number of cases and persons 
with regard to whom criminal liability is replaced by the special 
role of the public (the hearing of cases by comrades’ courts 
and turning over cases to the custody of collectives). Second, 
regular study of the state of crime in particular localities where 
infractions of the law and crimes occur most frequently (town, 
village, enterprise, collective farm, and so on). Third, systematic 
study of conditions contributing to misdemeanors and crimes, 
namely, the prevalence of hard drinking, shortcomings in plac- 
ing young people on jobs, defects in the organization of cultural 
and everyday services for the population, and so on. Such a 
study, of course, should be conducted not merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining to what extent these conditions made for crime, 
but mainly to determine which conditions must be eliminated. 

The organization of such studies of crime and the condi- 
tions contributing to it obviously should be headed by the local 
militia, the Procurator’s Office and the courts with the broad 
participation of the local community. The study of crime and 
its causes on a district scale, on the one hand, and the regular 
study of the personality of the accused and convicted, on the 
other, are the two most important and practical ways of study- 
ing crime which we can recommend at the present time. As more 
experience is accumulated it will be possible to launch a more 
extensive study which should primarily pursue practical ends, 
namely, the development of measures to prevent crime. 
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The Treatment of Crime in New Legislation 
By V. |. Krestyaninov 


Unemployment and poverty have long been abolished in our 
country; the material and cultural levels of the working people, 
urban and rural, are continually advancing; their political con- 
sciousness is constantly rising. All this eliminates the causes of 
anti-social acts by individual citizens. I can report to you that 
compared with 1958 the number of convicted persons in 1959 
declined by 20%. And what should be particularly stressed 
is that juvenile delinquency dropped by more than 50%. 

As far back as at the 21st Congress of the CPSU, N. S. 
Khrushchev observed: “There are now no cases in the Soviet 
Union of people being tried for political offenses. This is un- 
doubtedly a great achievement, one that testifies to the unparal- 
leled political unity of our people. . . .” 

There have also been some achievements in our corrective- 
labor practices. Most persons, after serving their sentences, 
have taken up useful work and have embarked on a life of honest 
labor. The number of persons imprisoned in corrective-labor 
colonies has declined by 45% between 1957 and 1960, or by 
nearly one half. 

There still are, however, persons in our Soviet society who 
do not observe the rules of social behavior, who commit offenses 
and crimes against society. The Communist Party has posed 
before the Soviet people the task of sharply reducing and then 
fully eradicating crime in our country. Of tremendous impor- 
tance in combatting crime are preventive measures, measures 
that will reveal and eliminate the conditions that make crime 
possible. 

~~ ao ” 

Comrade Deputies, allow me to proceed to a brief charac- 
terization of the basic provisions of the drafts submitted for 
your consideration. 

The draft Law on the Judicial System of the RSFSR defines 
the aims and tasks of socialist justice and determines the organi- 
zation of the judicial system of the Russian Federation. In keep- 
ing with the basic principles of legislation on the judicial system, 
the draft ensures the further development of the democratic 
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principles of the organization and activities of courts; adminis- 
tration of justice by the court only; establishment of courts 
through election; consideration of cases in all courts with the 
participation of people’s assessors; independence of courts and 
their subordination to law only; open hearing of cases in all 
courts; the securing of the right to defense to the accused; and 
other provisions of fundamental importance. 

The draft incorporates the most important principles of 
Leninist national policy: equality of all citizens before the law 
and courts irrespective of their nationality, race or religion, and 
the hearing of cases in the language of the people inhabiting the 
given locality. 

The draft Criminal Code proceeds from the fundamental 
proposition that only a person guilty of committing an act en- 
visaged in the criminal law is criminally liable and punishable. 
There is no doubt that this proposition will further the consoli- 
dation of socialist law and the protection of the rights and legiti- 
mate interests of the citizens. 

In defining the aims of punishment, the draft rules that 
punishment is not only a penalty for a crime committed but that 
it is designed to correct and reform the criminal and also prevent 
both the convict and other persons from committing new crimes. 
The draft incorporates the humane principle that punishment is 
not to cause physical suffering or personal indignity to the con- 
vict. The draft stresses that punishment can be assigned only 
by the court sentence. 

According to the draft Criminal Code mitigated punishment 
is envisaged for persons committing crimes which do not repre- 
sent a big public danger. And this is not accidental. The Legis- 
lative Proposals Committee proceeded here from the program- 
matic instructions of the Communist Party, from the teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

V. I. Lenin wrote that the preventive significance of punish- 
ment is determined not by its severity, but by its inevitability. 

At the same time, the draft Code provides for severe pun- 
ishment for particularly grave and dangerous crimes. In keeping 
with the Fundamentals of Criminal Law, the draft establishes 
the maximum term of imprisonment at 10 years, and for par- 
ticularly grave crimes and particularly dangerous recidivists— 
a term of up to 15 years. Particularly dangerous recidivists are 
hardened criminals who have been under trial more than once 
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for theft, robbery, swindling, and other grave crimes, who have 
not reformed in spite of the punishment applied to them and 
have again committed a crime. 

In our country a sentence of imprisonment is accompanied 
by comprehensive educational work with the prisoner carried 
out with the direct participation of the public. Imprisonment, 
however, is not the only and not the chief means of punishment. 
The draft Code grants the courts broad powers to select other 
means of punishment, not connected with imprisonment, in par- 
ticular corrective labor without imprisonment, public censure, 
and others, with due regard for the personality of the criminal 
and the nature of the offense committed by him. 

The draft Criminal Code considerably limits the application 
of exile and banishment. These measures may not be applied to 
expectant mothers, to women with children under the age of 8, 
or to persons who had not reached the age of 18 on committing 
the crime. Sentences of exile and banishment may only be passed 
by the courts. 

At present, when the political consciousness and cultural 
level of Soviet citizens has risen markedly, great importance is 
attached to the application of such means of punishment as 
public reprimand made by the court to the prisoner, the public 
at large being informed of this when necessary through the press 
or other means. 

Other measures of punishment not connected with impris- 
onment are: prohibition against engaging in certain activities, 
dismissal from work, fines, the obligation to make good the harm 
done, deprival of military or other special rank. 


Suspended sentences play a great role in the system of. 


combatting crime. In keeping with the Fundamentals of Criminal 
Law the draft Criminal Code specifies that if a suspended sen- 
tence is passed by the court on the intercession of public organi- 
zations or groups of working people, these organizations or 
groups are bound to take measures to reform and re-educate the 
offender. If a suspended sentence is passed without such interces- 
sion, the court may instruct a certain group of persons or an 
individual, with their consent, to keep the given offender under 
observation and conduct educational work with him. General 
supervision over the behavior of offenders under suspended sen- 
tence is the duty of the court passing this sentence. 

In keeping with the instructions of the Party, comprehensive 
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participation of the public at large in the prevention of crimes 
and also in the reform and re-education of law-breakers is en- 
visaged. Thus, the draft provides for the possibility of freeing 
the offender from criminal liability and handing over the case 
for the consideration of a comrades’ court if it is a question of 
a first and minor offense. The possibility of suspending criminal 
liability and committing the law-breaker to the care of a public 
organization or group of working people, on their request, is 
also provided for in cases when the offense committed does not 
corstitute a great public danger and the offender sincerely re- 
pents. If the law-breaker committed to the care of a collective 
has not justified this trust within the period of one year, or 
breaks his promise to reform, then the public organization or 
group of working people who accepted the trust may adopt a 
decision to renounce it, and forward this decision to the court 
or the procurator’s office in order that the offender in question 
may be held criminally liable. 

The draft Code contains a new section on compulsory meas- 
ures of a medical and educational nature which provides, in part, 
for the application of compulsory measures of a medical nature 
to dipsomaniacs who have committed crimes. On the request of 
the public or the public health agencies, these compulsory meas- 
ures may be carried out simultaneously with the punishment. 
Provisions are also made for establishing public guardianship, 
at the request of the public, over persons who have committed 
crimes and are addicted to drink, for such individuals frequently 
place their families in extremely difficult financial circumstances. 


= * * 


The Soviet Constitution does not merely proclaim, but in 
fact ensures the citizens their important political and economic 
rights and democratic freedoms. The new Soviet criminal legis- 
lation also gives much attention to the protection of the citizens’ 
rights and freedoms. The draft Criminal Code includes a spe- 
cial section protecting the labor and political rights and demo- 
cratic freedoms of citizens. The rights of mothers are rigidly 
protected, as is freedom of conscience, personal immunity, invi- 
olability of the home, the personal property of citizens, etc. The 
specification in a separate section of crimes against justice was 
necessitated by the importance of this matter in the light of the 
decisions of the 20th and 21st CPSU Congresses on the further 
consolidation of socialist legality in the country. Many of the 
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crimes listed in this section are grave encroachments on the 
rights of Soviet citizens. Such actions as arraignment of a clearly 
innocent person are severely punished. 

The draft ensures greater protection of the person of the 
Soviet citizen. It regards crimes against the person as extremely 
grave. For murder in the first degree with aggravating circum- 
stances the draft provides 15 years’ imprisonment or the death 
penalty. Intentional bodily harm resulting in death of the victim 
is punishable by up to 12 years’ imprisonment. 

- . a 

I now turn to the draft Code of Criminal Procedure of the 
RSFSR. 

Defendants will have greater procedural rights. There will 
also be stronger guarantees against unjustified arraignment and 
conviction. Accordingly, the defense counsel will be allowed to 
attend the preliminary stage of inquiry. Soviet lawyers acting 
as counsels for the defense in criminal cases will have a bigger 
role and will be given more opportunities to actively defend 
their clients. The draft extends the number of cases involving 
obligatory participation of counsel for the defense. Moreover, 
the provision is made that if the defendant or his lawful repre- 
sentatives fail to have a counsel for the defense, the investigator 
or court is obliged to provide céunsel. 

Of major importance is the rule which the draft introduces 
according to which the defendant’s confession of guilt may be 
made the basis of the charge only when the confession has been 
confirmed by other evidence in the case. This will strengthen 
legality in criminal procedure and do away with a possible wrong 
evaluation of the defendant’s confession as supposedly the best 
and most reliable proof. 

The defendant is guaranteed full freedom to appeal a sen- 
tence. Moreover, he may do so without fearing stricter punish- 
ment as the result. 

The draft pays great attention to the conduct of court 
hearings. It consistently implements the principle that nobody 
can be considered guilty and punished except by a sentence of 
the court returned after examination conducted in an open court 
for all to hear, with the defendant present, and with both sides 
guaranteed equal rights. 

The draft provides for a procedure of transferring cases 
of minor offenses to the comrades’ courts and also a procedure 
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for committing law-breakers, in the specific cases provided for 
in the Criminal Code, to the trust of public organizations and 
working collectives. The public will take part in the execution 
of sentences, in supervision of the reform of the convicted, and 
in deciding questions of the pre-term and conditional release of 
the convicted from punishment. Public action in place of pun- 
ishment does not mean and should not mean that criminals 
escape with impunity. On the contrary, it should intensify the 
drive against crime and help to fully eradicate crime in our 
country. 

These are the most important provisions of the draft Code 
of Criminal Procedures of the RSFSR. 











LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


The Impact of Tolstoy 


By Leonid Leonov 


An analysis by a ranking Soviet writer was presented at a meeting at the 
Bolshoi Theater in Moscow, November 19, 1960, commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of Leo Tolstoy’s death. This is a critical appraisal of Tolstoy, 
of his contribution to the mainstream of Russian and world literature and 
of his significance as a social thinker. (“Leo Tolstoy,” Pravda, November 20, 
1960—abridged.) 


Half a century ago, in the early winter of 1910, an event 
took place that profoundly moved the Russian public. On a 
stormy night Leo Tolstoy left his Yasnaya Polyana estate for 
an unknown destination. Outside of a few trusted persons, no 
one in Russia knew his destination or the reasons which had 
caused him to leave his family home. 


Four days of wanderings, dften in heavy rain, brought the 
great old man to a remote railway station. Illness, a strange cot, 
rumors .. . clergymen, muzhiks, news photographers and gen- 
darmes gathered near the log house where Leo Tolstoy lay fac- 
ing death. Everyone was eager to do his duty. Old Father Varso- 
nofy sought entrance to give benediction to the excommunicated 
sage about to depart on the long road of no return; train No. 3 
of the Ryazan-Urals Railway left Moscow for Astapovo with an 
urgent consignment of six poods of medicines! Much to-do in 
the church and the civilized world he had rejected! Then night, 
darkness in the windows, morphine, camphor, oxygen... a last 
sip of water. At a quarter to six Goldenweiser whispered through 
the transom the sad news which by dawn circled the world: 
“Gone...” 

Europe laid verbal wreaths on the genius’ grave, aligning 
him with Homer, Luther and Buddha. And in Yasnaya Polyana a 
whitish misty silence reigned. The frozen rutted road was lined 
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with juniper, a hundred pilgrims crowded round the gate. Russia 
stood watching, bare-headed. “There comes the coffin... .” The 
grave closed its embrace. Towards dusk a mound appeared amid 
nine young oaks. It was November, the gioomiest month of what 
was probably Russia’s gloomiest year since the turn of the cen- 
tury. The day was waning, the frost was sharper, but progres- 
sive Russian minds already foresaw the dawn that would dispel 
the night. 

Thus it is in a forest when a giant fir is cut down: the 
crash shakes the ground and then everything, the foliage, the 
birds and the saws themselves, are silent for a while. The forest 
is dwarfed by human achievement. The length of the ensuing 
silence is a measure of the significance of the departed to those 
left behind. Twice, fourteen and twenty-six years later, was my 
generation destined to experience that misery of solitude which, 
like any world-shaking event, makes of the Motherland a close- 
knit family under a single roof. The progressive intelligentsia 
were not the only ones in whom Tolstoy’s death aroused a feel- 
ing of bereavement. Ten years earlier Chekhov had written from 
Yalta: “...I fear Tolstoy’s death. If he should die a tremendous 
void would form in my life. Literature would become a shep- 
herdless flock.” Twenty years earlier Turgenev had spoken of 
the same thing. All of Russia’s lower classes felt the loss of 
Tolstoy. True, under existing conditions his famed literary works 
reached them only in a roundabout way: often the simple people 
formed an idea of the living writer only on the basis of common 
talk concerning his public behavior. But Tolstoy lived his whole 
life in sight of the people, revealing himself in all his depth 
both under his own name and the pen names of Olenin, Levin 
or Nekhlyudov, always moving against the prevailing winds and 
trends, combatting ill-earned riches, idleness and violence, the 
accumulated evils of a senile civilization. And because of the 
writer’s longevity the foremost minds among the lower ciasses 
were accustomed to comfort themselves with the thought that 
an incorruptible heart beat nearby, that an eagle eye saw their 
drudgery and privations, that a sharp ear heard their cries and 
their songs, and that the time would therefore come when all 
would turn into pure gold for the common treasure-trove of 
tomorrow’s transformed world. 


Ideas and inspiration, doubts overcome, and the dreams of 
an era—these are what make the gold of artistic creation whose 
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vitality wholly depends on the extent to which it is vested with 
the historic experience of contemporaries. Talent depends on 
the national treasure, genius on the treasure of mankind. Even 
the favorites of an age often have their works recede with them 
into the grave. While the young make merry, the earth ruth- 
lessly strips the veneer of ostentatious optimism from yester- 
day’s writers, who during their lives were issued tickets to im- 
mortality. . . In short, only pure gold can withstand the test of 
oblivion. 

Tolstoy’s works are among the few exempted from the test 
of time as are Pushkin’s, whom our people adopted as their own 
forever. “The dark of night has come to Georgia’s hills, before 
me the Aragva roars. I am both sad and gay, for my sorrow is 
lightened, filled as it is with you.” There exist poems which, 
once written in the national idiom, survive for centuries, 
serving as a tuning fork for posterity’s lyre. Both Pushkin 
and Tolstoy occupy a special place in Russia’s Pantheon. Like 
Pushkin, who discovered the magic music of our native tongue, 
Tolstoy used it matchlessly to express the cherished spirit, joys 
and sorrows of the Russians—including the fabulous saga of 
their struggle with Napoleonic Europe! He used their historical 
example to dramatize the now time-tested machinery of heroic 
transformation in the course of struggle for a just cause, both 
in the case of nations and of individual peaceful souls. Every- 
thing was clear to the author of War and Peace, The Cossacks, 
Anna Karenina and Resurrection—storms and soft breezes, 
events so enormous as to elude the ordinary eye, seeming trifles 
that escape the casual glance, the midday greatness and the 
twilight of human personality. In addition, Tolstoy in his contra- 
dictory and complex autobiography probed the human heart in 
its most surprising aspects; since Rousseau no one had laid it 
so wide open to the reader. Today, from the vantage point of 
half a century, we see Tolstoy unembellished, see his accomplish- 
ments and waverings, his extremes and delusions, all of them 
inevitable in a seeker after truth and never found untainted. 

The personality of this man is too large to fit even into 
great literary frames. Just as it is shameful to speak of Pushkin 
in workaday prose, to use Belinsky’s words, so the name of 
Tolstoy calls for special language. He is one of perhaps half a 
dozen masters of our written word. His work stands out as a 
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truly Herculean exploit—he looms like a mountain along the 

highway of progress, a mountain from the summit of which we 

can follow the age-old, well-explored realms of human thought. 
> * 2 


At this point I might be expected to dwell on the undying 
charm of Tolstoy’s characters, draw textbook parallels between 
Tatyana Larina and Natasha Rostova, mention his all-consuming 
pantheism and the difficulties of his spiritual searching, stress 
his intense, comprehensive penetration of life. Let me merely 
recall Lenin’s appraisal of certain revealing aspects of Tolstoy’s 
work: his “sober realism, the tearing away of all and any 
masks.” According to Lenin, Tolstoy’s greatness lies in the force 
with which he reflects the most important event of his time: 
the people’s awakening to the conscious historic creation of new 
forms of life. 

It would be useful for our contemporary writers to analyze 
the amazing accuracy of Tolstoy’s thinking and the language 
he uses to convey his ideas, a language at times knotty, astrin- 
gent and containing a whirl of unspoken shadings and psycho- 
logical intonations, a language so flexible and full of echoes that 
the reader not only penetrates to the very depth of the writer’s 
work but retains its aura long after he has finished. Though 
Tolstoy’s language may at times be difficult, compelling us, as 
Chekhov noted, to climb the cliffs of words, the effort is always 
rewarded by the view from the top. Here it would seem appropri- 
ate to list the reasons for Tolstoy’s powerful influence on Euro- 
pean literature, as well as show how his poetic gifts helped mold 
our national character, his work revealing the breadth, perse- 
verance and profundity of the Russian spirit. All this is neces- 
sary if we are to grasp the full meaning of the unique place 
held by Tolstoy in world culture, for it explains why so many 
books have been written about him both here and abroad. 

As Lenin said, it was thanks to Tolstoy’s brilliant exposition 
that the epoch in which this many-sided realist lived was a land- 
mark in the artistic development of the whole of mankind. One 
of the salient weapons in Tolstoy’s arsenal was his “relentless 
criticism of ‘capitalist exploitation, his exposure of administra- 
tive violence, of travesties of justice and farces of government, 
the revelation of the full depth of the contradiction between 
the growing riches and gains of civilization and the growing 
impoverishment, savagery and agony of the working masses.” 
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A great deal has been written, especially abroad, about 
Tolstoy’s other works, into which we here delve much less often. 
Certain foreign scholars strive quite openly to make of Tolstoy 
a preacher of views thoroughly incompatible, to our mind, with 
his true outlook on the laws, the society and civilization of his 
time. This has been allowed to come about partially because 
of our overlong neglect of that portion of the writer’s legacy 
which is outside the main body of his prose. We ourselves seem- 
ingly permitted the writer to be placed at the mercy of arbitrary 
and often unscrupulous interpretations of his spiritual quest. 
But certain sharpened present-day circumstances suggest to 
me that even in this brief summary of what I feel about Tolstoy 
I should dwell on this allegedly secondary theme. For along with 
his major works it too is a window into the vast spiritual 
home of the great writer—a window without curtains. The term 
minor or didactic prose suggests itself. In contrast to his master- 
pieces, each one of which is firmly anchored in a definite period 
of Russian reality, these purely abstract writings are not in- 
digenous to any set time. 

Included here are short stories written in the constrained 
manner of legends about the lives of saints. In spots we have an 
ascetic abnegation of the writer’s own style. Even so the stories 
always remain models of briefness and simplicity in this genre. 
In their heart-wringing words one hears a voice completely un- 
like Tolstoy’s—the voice of the roaming pilgrim who, having 
drunk of the deceptive cup of life, has finally earned serene 
respite from the transient temptations of the world. One gains 
the impression that through these miniatures Tolstoy tries to 
quench man’s eternal thirst for truth and to outline some sort of 
code of religious morals and ethics able for centuries to come 
to provide the solution to all the social, international, marital 
and other misfortunes that man has accumulated in his long 
violation of divine truth. 

In the past fifty years we have developed a definite though 
unformulated attitude toward these stories. Like Tolstoy’s exten- 
sive clerical-philosophical discourses, for the general public they 
are the least interesting part of his monumental legacy. How- 
ever, viewing them from the overall angle of his customary work 
habits, many are so apt as to seem epigraphs to a panoramic 
Tolstoyan novel and may be regarded as seeds of the writer’s 
mind which did not sprout. With writers of his stature, their 
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occupation is an austere calling rather than a profession, a crea- 
tive attitude toward their human obligaiions on earth. Their 
books are in a way an account of the pains they have taken with 
their own tremendous personalities, chapters in spiritual biog- 
raphies. As far as it is given to me to understand, in addition 
to a central message incorporated in the intellectual program 
of his age, every great writer carries within himself a personal, 
at times deeply hidden problem, a sort of spiritual Gordian knot 
which he tries to untangle throughout his creative life. It even 
seems that the two are fused into one. Just as Gogol had his 
tragic, now well-known problem, so Tolstoy had his. It is this 
that offers us a clue to whether Tolstoy was moving away from 
life or toward it when he left his home a week and a half 
before he died. 

The validity of such a free interpretation of Tolstoy’s lead- 
ing theme is open to conjecture, but even during that week of 
mourning half a century ago, before the flowers had wilted on 
his grave, his contemporaries were so divided in their opinion 
of him that on the day of the funeral Hauptmann proclaimed 
him the greatest Christian of the age while Maeterlinck asserted 
he was its greatest atheist. The only thing they were right 
about was the adjectives they used. Those who live after Tolstoy 
have all the more right to develop their own notions of him as 
a giant rising before them in full stature, even if their interpre- 
tations are long overdue and fallible. 

= aM ae 


I still remember the somber morning and the rustle of the 
newspaper with its obituary and how the grown-ups talked. I 
was ten years old at the time. I remember the babel of rumor 
about Tolstoy’s disappearance. Everybody seemed to understand 
that this climaxed the long years of Tolstoy’s incomprehensible 
struggle with himself, the struggle that had gone on in full 
view of the thinking world of Europe and of Russia’s lower 
classes, from whose eyes the scales were beginning to fall. In 
my home this was debated as a social conundrum of paramount 
importance. Some persons saw this as a wise man’s attempt 
to rid himself of the evil extravagances of his milieu, of encum- 
bering prosaic burdens. Others, with a leaning towards theologi- 
cal rhetoric, construed Tolstoy’s flight as a soul-saving escape 
from a life of dishonest carnal pleasure, towards the peace of 
isolated communion with one’s own soul and possibly with God. 
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Both seemed quite plausible, especially in the light of Tolstoy’s 
prevailing moods. 

I well remember the confused reactions of my own youth 
and somewhat later my indignation over Tolstoy’s didactic liter- 
ature. What could have prompted that subtle, wilful artist of 
world reputation, a writer whose every line was promptly pub- 
lished in scores of foreign translations, to resort to such a seem- 
ingly facile but actually quite detrimental way of influencing his 
contemporaries? The reason, it seemed to me, was that his 
didactic stories, along with his essays of that period, though 
written between his major works, belong mainly to the second 
half of his creative career, when his perceptions had already 
dimmed. Tolstoy at times seems to tremble at the brink of a 
final inevitability, his will to live was weakening. The end is 
drawing nearer and the pen of the artist can no longer keep 
pace with his eager thoughts attempting to touch on all things. 

It was in these terms that I thought of the problem then, 
and it is in similar though simpler terms that I think of it now. 
A true work of art, and a work of literature in particular, has 
always spelled invention of form and discovery of content. Both 
require time. Unlike a pumpkin, which can attain commendable 
size in a single season, a work of literature is cultivated like 
a fruit tree: it is conceived in love, beginning with a shy flash 
of insight, a seed fallen in the furrows of the soul. There the 
seed must be nourished for a long time. The budding sapling 
must then be carefully nurtured, yet ruthlessly clipped back. 
So Tolstoy came into the folk field like a sower in a hurry to cast 
his abundant seeds over virgin human soil. 

His haste was all the greater since there was no time to 
pause, for the distant flashes of the coming storm already lit up 
the skies. An accepted social system was nearing its end. Silent 
but angry little whitecaps were more and more abundant on the 
waves of the human sea. Year by year Tolstoy’s contemporaries 
could feel the shift underfoot and in their consciousness, shifts 
in soil that only yesterday had seemed forever static. In the 
second half of the 1890’s the flames of insurrection spread from 
the workers’ districts to the villages. In the literary salons it 
was whispered that the peasants were already honing their axes. 
“Awful things are going to happen!” The first martyrs of the 
revolution were marched to the scaffold. The ignorance, poverty 
and backbreaking toil of the lower classes weighed heavily on 
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the writer’s conscience. As far back as 1865, on the eve of an- 
other Russian famine, Tolstoy gloomily suggested in a letter 
to the poet Fet: “If it comes to that, we'll catch it too!” By we 
he meant the ruling classes and the church. The same grizzly 
chill was felt no less acutely by another, somewhat older classic 
of Russian literature. Fyodor Dostoyevsky too was tortured by 
the fear of what would become of the human soul if world 
Christianity collapsed upon a civilization that had grown up so 
fruitfully under its aegis. Meanwhile Tolstoy, like Samson, 
strove to bring the crushing columns of an outdated edifice down 
upon himself and upon his own class. More sharply than his 
great contemporary he felt that social reconstruction could not 
be put off, especially for those satiated with privileges, the class 
to which he himself belonged. To live on in the old way grew 
more and more difficult for Tolstoy. His life seemed more and 
more bitter and dishonest to him. 


“Wherever I go, I go accompanied by shame and suffering!” 
On horseback he passed stooping faceless peasants covered with 
dust. They were breaking stones by the roadside. “Just as 
though they had run the gauntlet!” he wrote achingly in his 
diary. It is astonishing how sensitively the great man felt 
the eyes of the people, the eyes of a beggared younger brother 
whose stifled angry cry was touched with surprise at human 
callousness. 

Tolstoy began early to grope for the meaning of life by 
musing about himself, by trying to impose self-discipline and 
youthfully posing questions about existence to which there seem 
to be no satisfactory answers. Not even the worldly delights of 
his noisier young years could dim the beginnings of disgust with 
oneself, with bodily and moral foibles. The 15-year-old Tolstoy 
was to call himself Rousseau’s disciple. This spark of introver- 
sion, feeble at first, was to flare up in the writer’s maturer years 
when, emulating the master, he was to create another confession 
on an equal plane, a passionate self-flagellation more merciless 
than that of St. Augustine. We may roughly date the moment 
when the dream switched to realization: it is when Levin’s brief 
happiness is first clouded by thoughts of the place of the human 
being in life. It is Levin’s idea then “to give the millions the 
opportunity to comprehend the same truths, to pattern the life 
of the soul on them, for it is the only life for the sake of which 
it is worth living.” This was tantamount to a pledge at all 
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costs to grasp the meaning of life. Tolstoy and Levin both ap- 
proached their task resolved to punish themselves painfully and 
bitterly, voluntarily to relinquish the gift of life should they fail 
to find a worthy application for it. Tolstoy was so obsessed with 
this urge to win the truth for all the world, his belief in the 
righteousness of his course was so strong, that at the age of 37 
in his cherished notebook he mused on the creation of a new 
religion which could “conform to the development of man.” 

Possibly this fervor alone would have sufficed the great man 
had he lived at an earlier age, under conditions, say, of natural 
economy when prophets were able to attain spiritual and mate- 
rial prosperity for their roving flock solely through the fire of 
their preaching, the lash of severity and their own instructive 
example. The fire smoldering in the depths of the writer’s heart 
henceforth scorched the very paper he wrote on. It was then 
that Tolstoy’s doctrine of faith came into being. 

The similarity of epilogues in the creative biographies of 
Gogol and Tolstoy is striking. Both lapsed into a fury of Chris- 
tianity towards the end of their lives. Both tried to return to 
their interrupted songs. Both wrote books that today are read a 
little or not at all. Both burned many writings of a happier day 
—one in the real sense, in his stove on Nikitsky Boulevard, the 
other with the scorching flame of self-flagellation when in his 
Confession he called his masterpieces selfish idleness or vain 
rhetoric. Finally both were condemned sharply for this activity 
by the progressive minds of their time. But despite superficial 
spiritual and philosophic resemblances so characteristic of great 
Russian literature in general, the fires that consumed the two 
men were by no means the same. Gogol’s tragic letter to the 
monk Matvei sheds light on the clinical causes for the burning 
of Dead Souls, on the illness of other than a literary nature that 
devoured him. All the more striking, to my mind, is the contrast 
between this midnight conflagration and Tolstoy’s midday bon- 
fire which did not keep him from creating a superb masterpiece 
like Resurrection at the close of his life. Incidentally the pro- 
fessional critic will find in the second part of this novel charred 
spots where the flame of conscience and anger licked at Tolstoy’s 
inspiration, getting in the way of the emotion of portrayal. 
Whereas Gogol turned from the people toward darkness and 
monastic asceticism, Tolstoy was attracted all his life to the 
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everlasting festival of creative joy, the milling masses of plain 
folk. 

+ & o 

One will appreciate what a thorny, even dangerous task it 
is to pass judgment in a cursory sketch interpreting the greatest 
writer of half a century. Any attempts to do so only point up 
the weaknesses of the interpreter himself and should perhaps 
not be made at all. But Tolstoy and his works brought into the 
open ideological differences of opinion that continue to spark, far 
transcending any purely literary studies of him. It is not only in 
our country that Tolstoy is being commemorated today. Per- 
haps at this very hour someone’s furious mind is somewhere 
trying with a set of handpicked quotations from the great writer 
to inflict moral damage on our country, the country to which 
Tolstoy belonged with all his being and to which he gave 
so much. These attacks will continue to be launched, of course, 
and this from the position of so-called Tolstoyan Christianity, 
which was simply Tolstoy’s elaboration on the gospel maxim of 
not resisting evil with violence, a thesis which attracted his 
humanism. 

I daresay Tolstoy’s was an odd kind of Christianity. Its 
formal rites he rejected by the time he was seventeen years old, 
and his own religiosity was a dubious kind against which the offi- 
cial church defended itself by excommunication. Though not as 
terrible as deprivation of civil honor on the scaffold, such public 
anathematization from the pulpits across the country could not 
but influence the whole life of young Count Leo and complicate 
his relations with the patriarchal peasantry so dear to his 
heart. Yet the Tolstoyan credo led him not into anchoretic seclu- 
sion nor into the wilderness of egotistic escapism, but on the con- 
trary resulted in activity for the benefit of his fellow-men. It led 
him to the common people, to that satisfying communion for 
which every socially-minded intellectual longs. It is enough to 
read the text of the synodal excommunication of February 22, 
1901, enumerating his heresies, each of which would have been 
enough to bring death at the stake in a public square three cen- 
turies earlier. A different interpretation must be put on Tol- 
stoy’s spiritual searchings, searchings which, in Lenin’s words, 
culminated in the desire to “raze to the ground the official 
church, destroy the landlords and the landlords’ government to- 
gether with all the old forms of land tenure, to cleanse the land 
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and create a community of free and equal smallholders on the 
site of a former police-class state.” 

No, these were not the dreams of an ascetic tormented by noc- 
turnal visions typical of Nekrasov’s Uncle Vlas, of which Gogol 
too undoubtedly had a full share. Here was outright rebellion 
against the clergy, its tinsels and sorcery—a revolt which chal- 
lenged everything and was tinted with Vaska Buslayev’s exuber- 
ance of spiritual vigor, as Gorky noted with such perspicacity. 
“Succumbing to a proud mind,” in the words of the excommuni- 
cation, Tolstoy undermined the very mainstays of dogmatic re- 
ligion. For the church demands that once on the thresholds 
of its cathedrals the proselyte completely renounce his inde- 
pendent thinking, the uniqueness of his personality. It is to this 
exclusive end that the church leads him through the labyrinthine 
ordeals of obscure irrational dogma. Reason must inevitably 
shrink back and the best expression of this capitulation is the 
famous Latin exclamation uttered so frantically by Tertullian 
as he postulated his readiness to rush even into the darkness of 
madness in the name of Providence. The Roman theologian 
found his match in Tolstoy’s lucid words: “I want to understand 
so that each inexplicable statement would in my mind be an 
imperative of reason, not an obligation to verify.” 

In the Tolstoyan creed it is impossible to find either the 
generally accepted theological discourses on the mysterious prop- 
erties of the metaphysical being or attempts to inscribe it, with 
the aid of mystic algebra, into the cosmos, as was the practice 
of the Church Fathers. Tolstoy’s credo stems from his determina- 
tion to continue asserting, through joint human effort, the hon- 
est joys that abide forever in man’s soul, though seared by vain 
and unnecessary suffering. Any word in Tolstoy’s philosophic 
glossary, even such obsolete terms as God’s Kingdom, is sure 
to correspond to some reliable synonym in the humanitarian 
vocabulary. Thus immortality is interpreted by him in his letter 
to the Englishman Campbell as the eternal gratitude of the liv- 
ing to the dead who were good to them. And incidentally the 
need to do good is based for Tolstoy not on the fears of canonical 
retribution in the hereafter but on the natural and possible right 
of every mortal to his share of happiness. Differences will only 
arise later, he feels—with respect to the ways to attain this 
happiness. 

In short, he was a true son of the earth, a stubborn plodder, 
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&@ proud heart who accepted of his own free will a full share 
of the challenging burden of man’s struggle and anxiety; nor 
need it be regarded shameful if those of his stature hit the sky 
with their heads much too often. In his own words, he belonged 
to those who “might be glad not to think nor express what is 
latent in their souls, except that they cannot help it, for they 
are impelled to do so by two irresistible forces—their spiritual 
urge and the demand of the people.” A great artist, he was at 
the same time a man of insatiable love of life, a man who at 
the age of fifty sat down to the study of ancient languages to 
acquaint himself with the origins of common truths. Each sound 
of life brought out an echo in his soul and nothing escaped his 
eager and ever alert attention: the philosophy of history, the 
class architectonics of the state, problems of instruction and edu- 
cation, capital punishment, famine in the Volga areas, money 
and land tenure, the Dukhobors’ epic, problems of religious toler- 
ance, immortality, love and will power. By mere political chance 
an exchange of visits between Russian and French sailors took 
place in 1894 and Tolstoy responded with a generalizing thesis 
three signatures long. 

Everything in his time was a matter of concern to this 
genius who strove to fit all phenomena into his pattern of logic 
and ethics, so he might pass his verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
Tolstoy plowed the land, laid fires, sewed boots for the sake of 
a supreme cognition of life through a muscle perception which 
was to him immeasurably more important than booklore. Even 
his outward appearance brought to mind the familiar and im- 
mortal traits of another insatiable investigator of life—Leonardo 
—and both strode through their epochs in the same way, each 
a speeding vortex of creative thought. 

Because he loved life so much, Tolstoy also feared death. 
His was the same oppressive prescience arising at the limit of 
creative genius that prompted Gorky to write Egor Bulychev. 
It was a prescience less of the darkness beyond the grave than 
of the absurdity of inevitable destruction which neither cunning 
nor power, neither money nor moats can stop, a prescience of a 
sacrilegious idleness of mind and hand. 

As long as twenty-eight years before his death Tolstoy, dis- 
appointed with the pattern of life around him, said that man’s 
supreme satisfaction is not a gentleman’s idleness, amusements 
or even books but the inseparable fusion with millions of drops 
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of the human sea—in his case the peasantry. The soil that nour- 
ished this view was Tolstoy’s idealization of patriarchal life 
and the bitter sense of class guilt, which never left him, in re- 
gard to the poverty-stricken people, despoiled for each choice 
morsel of which he himself might partake. It must be remem- 
bered that the peasantry of that day, after “the reality plowed 
up by the Reform had settled,” suffered from vast land hunger 
and other complaints. Tolstoy’s unreserved sympathy was tinged 
with a kind of blind idolization of their poverty as against the 
corrupting superfluity of his own way of life. He envied their 
illiteracy, their robust ignorance, as though, could he change 
places with them, his impatient mind might find a haven with- 
out doubts and without eternal conflicts. For was it not the 
supreme good, he asked, to forsake a civilization polluted with 
vice and become one with the people, with peaceful nature, 
clinging to it until a new climate of human history produced 
conditions of immaculate infantile purity? Throughout his writ- 
ings the author’s sympathies are with the masses: suffice it to 
recall the feelings of Olenin and Nekhlyudov in his early works 
or his own attitude toward Gerasim and Akim in his later ones. 

The sage Korotayev is an ordinary soldier and Pierre Bezu- 
khov would like above all to be a soldier, just a soldier. And if 
the obscure author Pyotr Khelchinsky who lived 500 years ago 
wrote a book which in Tolstoy’s words is “intelligent, soulful, 
vigorous and lucid almost to the extent of naivete,”’ the author 
must have been a land tiller as well! Whenever the question of 
happiness and peace on earth is touched upon, one can immedi- 
ately hear between the lines the familiar leitmotif of moral self- 
perfection, self-discipline, and this too: only bread salted with 
the sweat of the laborer’s brow can still tormenting spiritual 
hunger! One cannot help recollect Grigory Skovoroda’s maxim 
which Tolstoy was so fond of, probably for its ascetic simplicity : 
“Thank God that everything necessary is not difficult and every- 
thing difficult is not necessary.” Even on his deathbed in the 
little room at the Astapovo railway station, when all human ties 
were being left behind, Tolstoy’s last words, reported by the 
newspapers, were full of poignant anguish: “No, peasants do 
not die this way.” This regret at the moment of his last agony 
sums up the Tolstoyan philosophy: to arrange one’s life in a 
way to be able to die without causing pain to others, like all 
those lucky unsophisticated ones—the trees, the birds and the 
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tillers of the soil; to pass away without lies or fear, without 
a backward glance, without complaint, without compunctions. 
All this throws a somewhat different light on the great man’s 
flight from home on that bleak wintery night. Let the yellowed 
pages of newspapers and living memory preserve the agonizing 
details of his last years at Yasnaya Polyana. The essence of the 
matter lies neither in family conflicts nor in the misfortunes 
of the harassed wife who, with a host of children to care for, 
had to copy Tolstoy’s barely legible manuscripts over and over 
for the benefit of us all. True, we have all wished we could brush 
aside all these annoying incidentals so as to see Tolstoy’s face 
unobstructed. Is it not high time, then, to put an end to our 
pygmy habit of poking our noses into the physical details of the 
giants’ lives? It is all well and good if, viewed at half a century’s 
distance, everything insignificant related to Tolstoy fades away 
as if into a haze and he emerges as one in the gallery of im- 
mortals. We understand now that his leaving home was a be- 
lated liberation: having broken his time-worn bonds, he realized 
a lifelong dream to disappear into the guileless depths of Russia, 
to conceal his vast personality which had become unbearable in 
its greatness and become inconspicuous as a blade of grass. 
x * 7 


All I have said does not mean that Tolstoy’s skies were 
empty or that only peasants with plowshares were reflected 
there. Gorky’s reminiscences begin with the evidence that “the 
thought which eats at Tolstoy’s heart more often than any other 
is concern with God.” And further on we find this important 
though subjectively colored observation: “Sometimes it seems 
that this isn’t thought at all but only a tense kind of resistance 
to something Tolstoy feels is above himself.” The power of this 
Biblical iconoclasm matched Tolstoy’s zeal. There was enough of 
it in him to found a new religion, a religion he used to muse 
about in the pages of his diary. His half century of exposing 
vice makes him kin to the prophets of antiquity who, armed only 
with faith and willpower, set out to upturn the virgin soil of 
humanity and change the geography of continents. But those 
were simpler times, we may be told. In that case let us turn 
to Tolstoy’s discourses on war, on idleness, on wealth and even 
on surplus value, all so timely that the ink still seems to glisten 
wet on the pages. Or take the preface to his essay, written in 
1896, where he proclaims that the capitalist system should be 
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destroyed without reservations and replaced by communism. On 
the other hand we see Tolstoy’s fiery mind rejecting Dante, 
Raphael and Shakespeare. Or we have the spectacle of him 
wrestling with his conscience, the hand of genius paralyzed be- 
cause he feels that in a self-seeking way he is taking the bread 
from people’s mouth with the aid of the books he has written. 
There is also his readiness to stop progress in its stride: “Let 
culture perish but justice triumph,” he writes. And again: “The 
more we give ourselves to beauty the farther we depart from 
the good,” where beauty is represented as a direct mask of evil. 
Such sterilization of the world with fire is not a far cry from 
Savonarola’s. With such determination it is possible to start 
devastating conflagrations while rectifying the evils of life on 
earth. 

What then did Tolstoy, who railed at the doomed world 
with such determination, lack for giving leadership to a renais- 
sance of impoverished mankind? Was it a voice, a spark, a pro- 
phetic staff? What did he lack, if not to found a new religion, 
then at least to take up a place of honor in the ranks of those 
opening the gates to a new world? There have always been hu- 
man visions too vast and profound to be realized individually. 
How did it happen that eventually not apostles, not fiery dis- 
ciples, but only a few impotent sectarians were what Tolstoy left 
behind? Isn’t the answer in that he tried to effect his transfor- 
mation through an all-forgiving super-universal kindliness 
which, after all, was initially fitted by the Christian hierarchy 
to suit the comforts of the rich and the mighty? The word of 
the Gospels urges only spiritual improvement—and “the rest 
will be given unto you!” Yet human beings need a lot more than 
that to establish even barely passable existence, let alone one on 
the high plane described by Tolstoy as God’s Kingdom. 

The Gospels merely list human needs, but the rest depends 
on our daily bread. How should one’s family, how should all 
mankind be fed? Never since the Sermon on the Mount has there 
been a single successful attempt to feed the multitudes with five 
loaves of bread. And the further we advance, the more formida- 
ble becomes the unending stream of our problems. Obviously 
man needs other means, more complicated than Biblical quota- 
tions, to protect the world and save it from infernal fires. 

In his essays on public teaching Tolstoy poses not topical 
problems of the arts or even of education, but the more urgent 
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ones of the whole direction >* progress of the universal human 
weal. This raises one direct question which we shall leave un- 
answered: Suppose Leo Tolstoy, an artist so exacting and care- 
ful down to minutest details, had decided to transform the right- 
eous population of his minor prose—his old saints, young monks, 
pilgrims and saintly young women—into the flesh and blood of 
his grand prose? Suppose he had transplanted them from their 
speculative, idyllically Christian existence to the soil of Russian 
realities of his day, providing them with everything necessary 
for human joy, protecting them against the disasters of war, 
of starvation and unemployment, class and economic discrim- 
ination, and all the other troubles of real life? Would not the 
author then have had to accept certain inevitable social premises, 
certain measures for ensuring the welfare of his heroes? It is 
precisely neglect of these seeming trifles that brings on the 
earthquakes of world catastrophes, leaving mountains of com- 
mon graves and ruins in its wake. 

Had the great artist gone that far, who can say at what 
point he might have emerged on the highroad of the advanced 
thought of his day? In short, Tolstoy needed to take just one 
more step, but a step across a bottomless precipice. 

But this would have called for other means, for a determina- 
tion incomparably stronger than merely the determination to 
tear out class tentacles. It is easier to let angry thought rail 
against abstract vice than to refashion the actual groundwork 
of existence with bare hands. Chisels for fashioning poetic im- 
agery are not the same steel as the tools needed for new social 
forms. Herein, I think, lies the difference. Tolstoy was above all 
an artist and the dying Turgenev’s appeal to return him to the 
realm of his life work shows the attitude towards Tolstoy’s reli- 
gious reformation on the part of the best minds of his age. 

Tolstoy’s creative laboratory reveals truly gigantic accom- 
plishments, but also delusions leading him at times away from 
the emotional Pushkin tradition to rationalistic preaching dan- 
gerous for the artist since it replaces critical observation with 
theoretical speculation. It is this preaching that consumed half 
the life of the amazing artist. No matter. We are grateful to 
Tolstoy because he gave us the insight to scorn and reject Kare- 
nin, to grieve with Natasha by the bed of her wounded bride- 
groom, to remember forever and with gratitude that revealing 
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confrontation of Bolkonsky, lying wounded on the field of Auster- 
litz and his idol destroying human lives. 

Tolstoy’s place now is empty. There is no one in our coun- 
try’s literature, nor in world literature for that matter, to match 
him. More than one generation of future writers ahead will at- 
tempt the portrayal of the legendary days of the half century 
that has just passed. They shall be the architects of the new 
world, and one of them will surely unite in his heart the legends 
and traditions, the new socialist humanism and the achievements 
of a rejuvenated civilization, and this will give him wings to 
soar to Tolstoyan heights. He will see the map of the world 
changed and enlarged, and the hard epoch we have lived through 
inscribed into the mainstream of mankind. 

In our literature there is a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween the time when there was no Tolstoy and the time after. 
Everything in our spiritual life bears the imprint of his creative 
thought. No matter how rich were our forefathers who created 
our history and our language, we are richer than they, for each 
of us has at least a grain of Tolstoy in his personality. 














Folklore Research in the USSR 


By V. Y. Gusev 


This article reports on the study of folklore as a source of national 
culture and of formal art. Appearing in a journal issued by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, it indicates the studies currently in progress and some 
organizational features of Soviet folklore research. (“Urgent Problems of 
Folklore Research,” Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 1960, No. 7, 1960—slightly 
abridged.) 


The study of folk art has always been considered important 
in the Soviet Union, since it helps trace the role of peoples in 
the history of society and of culture. Research in this field is 
therefore being conducted by a large body of Soviet folklore 
scholars within the Department of Language and Literature and 
the Department of Historical Sciences of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and also at various universities, teachers’ training in- 
stitutes, conservatories, regional museums and houses of folk 
art. Under the current Seven-Year Plan the study of the history 
and theory of folk poetry has grown into a main trend of philol- 
ogy. Folklore thematic material holds an important place in 
the research plans of the Institute of Ethnography and the In- 
stitute of the History of the Arts of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences as well as of other institutions. In 1958 a folk art coor- 
dinating commission headed by Academician I. A. Orbeli was 
set up in the Department of Language and Literature by the 
Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences to concentrate on 
the work of folklore scholars and has since compiled and pub- 
lished a collection of papers, The Problems of Exploring the 
Poetry of the People.* 
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Lively research into folk art is being reported in various 
pericdicals, research dealing with such subjects as the epics of 
the people of the USSR, and this same trend is reflected in the 
publication of the epics themselves in the series, Literary Mon- 
uments. Soviet folklore scholars actively participated in the 
work of the Fourth International Slavic Congress as well as in 
various all-Union and regional conferences held in recent years. 
Their work has also stimulated considerable attention and dis- 
cussion abroad. In 1959 the Chinese Folklore Society in Peking 
published in translation a collection of Soviet essays on problems 
of folk art. In May 1959 a special conference was held in Greifs- 
wald, East Germany, to study the findings of contemporary Rus- 
sian folklore research. In addition, there has been considerable 
comment in various scientific periodicals abroad, notably in the 
Czechoslovak publication Slavia, the Rumanian Revista de Folk- 
lor and the GDR Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Volkskunde. 

The range of topics studied is extremely comprehensive and 
includes such questions as the origins of folklore as a specific 
form of culture; its aspects as a form of social consciousness; 
its esthetic nature, essence and historical development; the in- 
terrelation of the folklore of various nations; the relation of 
folklore to mythology, cults, ceremonies, customs and individual 
social institutions; the interaction between folk art and various 
forms of professional art, mainly literature, music and the the- 
ater; folklore as a source of history, customs and world outlooks; 
correlation of language characteristics of folklore; literary and 
colloquial language; the fate of folklore in our times and the 
development of folklore research. Nor have these problems been 
studied solely on the basis of old and recent publications already 
available. The extensive material already in the national ar- 
chives is being constantly enriched as folklore expeditions un- 
cover new treasures. 

One of the important problems of modern folklore research 
is its historical development. Although this question had been 
posed in one fashion or another even in pre-revolutionary studies, 
it was never before explored scientifically as a process. Soviet 
folklore scholars, on the other hand, have approached the subject 
from the vantage point of historical materialism. Their first 
collective works on the history of the folklore of the Russian and 
Ukrainian peoples have now been published and research contin- 
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ues on the lore of other nations. Current plans envisage publica- 
tion of new historical essays on the lore of the Georgian, Kazakh, 
Uzbek, Turkmenian, Azerbaijanian, Tadzhik, Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Belorussian peoples. 

Further research will doubtless proceed in two directions. 
Two really urgent tasks are the concretization of the folklore 
history of various peoples and work on genres at various stages 
of historical development. Such works are being planned by the 
Institute of Russian Literature of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Systematization of the various histories will in turn 
enable scholars to develop a general Marxist history of folklore, 
tracing the objective process of its development at successive 
stages in the history of human society. It should be noted 
that here Soviet science has an approach diametrically opposed 
to that of the modern Western positivists—as exemplified by the 
currently fashionable sociology of Toynbee, the theory of “plu- 
ralism” evolved by Stuart, the theory of “cultural relativism” 
and so forth—which denies the general laws of the development 
of human culture and refuses even to postulate any laws govern- 
ing the development of folklore. 

Exploration of this whole field is not only of great impor- 
tance for its own sake since it can restore a true picture of the 
spiritual and esthetic development of the masses; it will also 
be of great help to social historians, enabling them to determine 
the interrelations and mutual influences of various forms of 
culture on each other. The history of philosophy in particular 
requires a deeper study of the evolution of world outlooks and 
of the relationship between elemental materialist and idealist 
outlooks in folklore. Unfortunately this problem has until now 
received too scant attention. This is all the more regrettable since, 
as has been pointed out by V. V. Bonch-Bruyevich, Lenin himself 
drew attention to the fact that “the century-old art of the masses 
reflects their views of the world at various epochs,” and spoke of 
the value of folklore as a source of insight into such knowledge.* 
The attention currently being paid to a scientific materialist study 
of the history of religion and atheism adds another element of 
immediacy, for folklore doubtless contains rich source material 
for the researcher in this area. 





*V. V. Bonch-Bruyevich, “V. I. Lenin on Oral Folk Art,” Soviet Eth- 
nography, 1954, No. 4, p. 120. 
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Examination of folklore history also offers vital clues to 
further and deeper study of the history of art and literature. 
The great masters have always appreciated the esthetic value 
of folklore. But its influence on art is subtle and complicated. 
Hence proper attention must be given to the evolution of the 
esthetics of folklore in relation to the historical development and 
differentiation of the arts, always keeping in mind that represen- 
tatives of the most varied ideological and artistic trends and 
creative methods have all drawn upon folklore for inspiration. 
In fact, the study of the esthetic essence of folklore in its histor- 
ical development and the formulation of basic laws of its influence 
on various forms of professional art is recognized as a particu- 
larly important problem. This has special significance in rela- 
tion to the influence of folklore on the formal literature of those 
nations which have only acquired a written language since the 
October Revolution. Another facet of the same question relates 
to the esthetic education of the working people in the current 
phase of development of Soviet society. 

Nor can the history and role of folklore in all its aspects be 
successfully traced by folklore researchers alone. The time has 
now come to coordinate their work with that of scholars in re- 
lated fields. It would perhaps be ‘worthwhile to establish a special 
council on the study of cultures and world outlooks, a body to 
act within the system of the USSR Academy of Sciences, uniting 
philosophers, ethnographers, art critics and folklore researchers. 

Another important problem scheduled for special attention 
in the current Seven-Year-Plan is the study of the epic legacy 
of peoples, particularly the peoples of the USSR. The folk epos 
played an enormous role in the history of world culture and laid 
the foundations for the national arts of many nations. Closely 
linked with significant processes in the history of mankind and 
with the liberation struggles of nations, the epos has retained 
its informative and educational significance to our day. Soviet 
folklore researchers are in a particularly advantageous position 
here, since the Soviet Union is rich in epics, those literary monu- 
ments that survive among its many nations. The practical value 
of such material in relation to socialist culture is truly inestim- 
able. 

The study of epic literature has a long tradition. But the 
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inconclusive approach to it of bourgeois researchers and the more 
or less meaningless trends accepted until recently among Soviet 
folklorists—as reflected in idealization of epic memorials by some 
of them and a totally negative attitude on the part of others— 
are responsible for the continuing lack of profound, objective 
and conclusive research into the folk epos. Yet its study has in 
recent years been the subject of scientific conferences held in 
Petrozavodsk, Ulan-Ude, Ordzhonikidze and Alma-Ata, and fi- 
nally of an all-Union conference in Moscow in 1958. A compre- 
hensive program is now being implemented for the publication 
and scientific study of many epic memorials: Alpamysh, Geser, 
Ker-Ogly, Manas, Amirani, Yedige, Kalevala, Kalevipoeg, the 
Yakutian Olonkho, the Buryat Uligers, and the epic tales of the 
Caucasus, Siberia, Central Asia, the North and the Baltic. Re- 
search will likewise continue on Russian legends, on Ukrainian 
ballads and the epos of the Belorussian people. The completion of 
this program will result in a fuller understanding of our rich 
epic legacy and trace its contribution to world culture and art. 
Apart from exploring individual epic memorials, Soviet folklore 
research will pay greater attention to the comparative study of 
the epics of various nations and will formulate a series of theo- 
retical problems in this connection. 

Soviet students of the epos have many themes to probe: the 
time and conditions under which the epic first appeared; the 
relationship between the heroic epos and other genres—the fairy 
tale, the myth, ceremonial poetry, parables and historical songs; 
the genre evolution of the epos as a specific reflection of reality; 
the relationship between artistic invention and historical fact; 
the role of the epos in later stages of the history of society; and 
finally the individual national peculiarities as well as the simi- 
larities between the epics of various nations. Important too is 
the study of the role of the epos in the crystallization of the 
culture of the Soviet Union’s numerous peoples, of its cultures 
that are national in form and socialist in content. It is significant 
that the epics of all these nations have kept their vitality to the 
present day. 

Finally the major and perhaps also the most urgent problem 
in current folklore research is the study of new Soviet folklore. 
Contemporary folk art has elicited considerable controversy in 
both our press and our literature. It has also caught.the attention 
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of foreign scholars and will be the subject of a special all-Union 
conference planned for the second half of this year. 


This problem has a close bearing on practical cultural and 
educational work, on the communist education of the working 
people and on the organization of amateur art so popular with 
the Soviet public. 

The study of modern folklore presents certain objective dif- 
ficulties since scholars here deal with a living, continuous process 
marked by a variety of fresh phenomena which do not always 
conform to orthodox concepts. Essentially the work calls for 
close and constant coordination of research with living forms, 
for the organization of field expeditions, for close cooperation 
between the researchers and cultural and educational institutions 
and finally for broad systematic discussion in the columns of 
scientific periodicals and other magazines. 

A study of present-day folklore involves comprehensive re- 
search into the development of various traditional genres; it 
means determining what is merely a legacy of the past and what 
is forming an organic part of new folklore; it includes explora- 
tion of newly conceived forms and works of folk art. Study of 
modern folklore requires gauging the influence upon each other 
of folk and professional art and-also of oral and written forms 
of folk art. 

It would seem that there are two approaches to the problems 
of modern folk art. First of all one must analyze certain ques- 
tions in regard to the theory of folklore. Second, the live process 
of its development must be actively explored. Profound theoret- 
ical research should also be devoted to the specifics of folklore, 
including its artistic methods, the nature of its genres and 
imagery and the correlation of collective and individual art. The 
solution of these and other problems will serve as a key to the 
essence of modern folklore. It will establish criteria by which 
to judge its manifestations. But in order to accomplish this it 
will be necessary to organize extensive scientific, organizational 
and field work with the aid of local intellectuals and students. 

The first steps in this direction have already been taken by 
the Institute of Russian Literature and Ethnography of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, by the Ukrainian folklore research- 
ers, the Universities of Moscow and Gorky, the Buryat Com- 
bined Scientific Research Institute of the Siberian Department 
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of the USSR Academy of Sciences and by several other institu- 
tions. It is imperative to evolve a unified scientific program 
and approach, always bearing in mind that unplanned, random 
contributions not only fail to clarify the picture but on the con- 
trary confuse it, that it is essential to make a careful, rounded 
study of the ways in which folklore is linked with the life and 
culture of the Soviet people. Consideration should also be given 
to the organization of a network of scientifically trained cor- 
respondents chosen from among regional historians and teachers 
and to the establishment of research offices which would make 
possible long-term visits to various local areas by qualified 
specialists. 

The plans of some of the branches of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences call for a series of collective projects and mono- 
graphs dedicated to various periods in the history of Soviet 
folklore, particularly the folklore of the Great Patriotic War 
and of today. A beginning is to be made with specific studies 
of modern folklore in various districts of the Soviet Union. 
This will eventually facilitate the compilation of comprehensive 
works tracing the development cf traditional folklore through- 
out the country since the October Revolution. It will help throw 
light on the laws governing the development of folk art among 
the masses in the epochs of socialism and of transition from 
socialism to communism. It will also help determine the place 
of folk art in the socialist culture and in the artistic life of 
Soviet man, and identify its true role in the communist educa- 
tion of the working people. 

But all these questions may only be solved given the con- 
sistent attention of large groups of folklore researchers. 

In view of all this the shortcomings prevailing in the ap- 
proaches to the study of folklore must not be shrugged off. The 
numerous teams of researchers now at work are far too iso- 
lated from one another, their activities guided less by actual 
research needs than by the specific tasks assigned to their re- 
spective institutes and organizations. 

Since the coordinating commission has no facilities for 
publishing any of its findings or directives, folklore study is 
probably the only science in the Soviet Union without a central 
periodical of its own. Nor are field expeditions initiated in suffi- 
cient number. Moreover, folklore students as a rule are not sup- 
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plied with the modern recording apparatus needed for their 
work. 

The number and complexity of the problems demand more 
effective scientific-organizational associations of folklore re- 
searchers as well as economical, more efficient and unified plan- 
ning on a country-wide scale. This can be accomplished only if a 
special folklore institute with its own journal is set up within 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, separate from the already exist- 
ing and successfully operating teams of folklore researchers. 
This proposal will seem all the more obviously practical and 
necessary if we remember that such institutes and such jour- 
nals have already made their appearance abroad. A folklore 
institute included in the plan of the Department of Languages 
and Literature could be built around the nucleus of existing 
folklore teams and of the extensive but so far insufficiently 
utilized phonogram archives of the Institute of Russian Litera- 
ture which boasts one of the richest multi-lingual collections of 
folklore in the world. 

Soviet folklore research commands sufficient experience and 
talent to develop in the future as an independent science. 














Notes on the Soviet Economy 


The change in the gold content of the ruble and the Soviet Union’s 
increasing role on world markets are two events of considerable importance 
in assessing Soviet economic development. The following articles provide 
some of the factual background underlying these events. The first appeared 
in Trud, November 19, 1960, the second in Ek i a Gazeta, No- 
vember 25, 1960 (both slightly abridged). 





The Gold Content of the Ruble 
By K. Kapustin 


Money is a special commodity which has developed out of 
the world of commodities through the long historical process of 
the production of goods for exchange. Money expresses the value 
of any commodity and is capable of being exchanged for any 
goods. In ancient times the role of money was performed by a 
variety of goods (cattle, furs, then silver), but gradually gold 
came to the foreground as most suitable for the performance 
of this role because of its natural properties. 

In the Soviet economy gold is also employed as money. 
Above all this means that the value of any commodity is ex- 
pressed in gold—is equated to a certain amount of gold. 

Utilizing the advantages of the socialist economy, the Soviet 
state plans the prices of goods on the basis of costs, and establish- 
es the purchasing power of the money unit. The quantity of gold 
represented by the ruble, i.e., the gold content of the ruble, is 
thereby determined as well. 

At present the gold content of the ruble amounts to 0.222168 
grams of pure gold. This standard was established more than 
10 years ago, on March 1, 1950. 

Between 1950 and 1959 industrial output in our country 
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increased 2.8 times and the national income increased 2.5 times. 
At the same tire both retail and wholesale prices were reduced 
by 25%. As a result, the purchasing power of the ruble increased. 

The new gold content of the ruble to become effective from 
January 1, 1961, will be the highest in the history of Soviet 
monetary circulation; it will be equal to 0.987412 grams of 
pure gold. 

Incidentally, the gold content of the American dollar at 
present is equal to 0.888671 grams of pure gold. Thus, the new 
ruble will contain 11% more gold than the dollar. Accordingly, 
the rate of exchange of the ruble with respect to the American 
dollar will be changed. At present one dollar corresponds to 4 
rubles. From January 1, 1961, the dollar will be equal to 90 
kopeks. The exchange rate of the ruble with respect to the cor- 
rencies of the other capitalist countries will rise as well. 

The Soviet ruble will be the world’s only currency whose 
gold content will have increased as compared with the period 
when gold coins were in circulation and paper money was freely 
exchanged for gold. The Soviet ruble will contain 27.5% more 
gold than it did in 1918. Within the same period the gold content 
of capitalist currencies has declined and now amounts to the fol- 
lowing, relative to the 1913 level: the American dollar—59.1% ; 
the pound sterling—34%; the West German mark—59%. As 
for such currencies as the Italian lira and Japanese yen, they 
have lost so much value as compared with 1913 that their gold 
content at present amounts to merely 0.49% and 0.33% of their 
previous level. It will also be noted that in real terms, with allow- 
ances for the lower purchasing power of capitalist currencies, 
their gold content has decreased even more. 

The rise in the gold content of the ruble and the establish- 
ment of the new ruble exchange rate corresponds to the actual 
correlation of the purchasing power of the various currencies. 
This is very important for the further development of the Soviet 
Union’s economic relations with other countries. All this further 
strengthens the prestige of the ruble, the world’s most stable 
currency. 

The new, higher gold content of the ruble as compared 
with the U.S. dollar reflects the impressive successes scored by 
our people under the leadership of the Communist Party in the 
peaceful competition with capitalism. 














Soviet Goods on the World Market 
By L. Bolshakov 


The Soviet Union occupies a firm place in foreign markets, 
its foreign trade turnover having moved up to sixth place in the 
world. Last year its foreign trade turnover topped 42 billion 
rubles, an increase of 25% as against 1958 in comparable prices. 
Soviet exports in the same period rose by 27%. This was the 
peak year for Soviet exports. In absolute figures the export of 
goods from the USSR amounted to 21.7 billion rubles in 1959 as 
against 7.2 billion rubles in 1950. 

Exports of Soviet goods increased to almost all the countries 
with which the Soviet Union maintains commercial ties. 

Exports to the socialist countries, whose share in total Soviet 
exports is about 75%, have been developing especially success- 
fully. In the postwar years Soviet deliveries to these countries 
promoted the rapid restoration of their economies and made it 
possible for them to launch the accelerated development of their 
national economies on the basis of socialist industrialization. 

Last year Soviet exports to the socialist countries amounted 
to 16.5 billion rubles, an increase of 32% in comparison with 1958. 
This reflects the increased significance of the international divi- 
sion of labor within the socialist camp and a strengthening of 
the mutual coordination of plans for the economic development 
of the different countries. 

As a result of the discriminatory policy pursued by some 
Western countries, in the initial postwar years Soviet exports to 
the capitalist countries hardly developed at all and amounted to 
no more than half of the prewar level. Subsequently, however, 
Soviet exports to the industrially developed capitalist countries, 
with the exception of the USA, began to grow: the average an- 
nual increase in exports to these countries between 1952 and 
1958 amounted to 10%. It could have grown even faster had not 
certain circles in some Western states put up artificial barriers. 


Exports to the underdeveloped countries grew markedly: 
the average annual increase in the same period amounted to 
37%. The delivery of Soviet goods and the technical aid ren- 
dered by the Soviet Union is helping India, Indonesia, the United 
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Arab Republic, the Iraqi Republic and other countries of Asia 
and Africa to lay the foundations for their national economies. 

Thus, despite the comparatively difficult conditions under 
which Soviet exports to the capitalist countries developed, their 
volume increased considerably in the postwar years. In 1959 it 
amounted to 5.3 billion rubles as against 2.5 billion in 1950, i.e., 
an increase of more than 100%. 

Besides the increase in the volume of Soviet exports and 
the number of buying countries, substantial changes have also 
taken place in the list of goods exported in the postwar years. 

The exports of pre-revolutionary Russia, as we know, con- 
sisted of farm products and raw materials. At present, because 
of the rapid and many-sided development of the national econ- 
omy and the tremendous structural and technical advances in in- 
dustry, the Soviet Union has become one of the chief exporters of 
industrial goods. Last year almost 90% of total Soviet exports 
consisted of industrial goods. 

The most striking feature in the development of Soviet ex- 
ports in the postwar years is the steady increase in the share 
of machinery and equipment. 

The Soviet Union first entered the scene as an exporter of 
machinery and equipment in the thirties. At that time it supplied 
some countries of the Near and Middle East with equipment for 
textile mills, automobiles and farm machinery. The volume of 
these exports in prewar times was insignificant, however, 
amounting to about 5% of gross exports. 

The situation changed radically in the postwar years, when 
the Soviet Union became a large-scale producer of practically 
all types of modern machines, transportation equipment, appa- 
ratus and instruments for any branch of the economy. By 1959 
the exports of Soviet machine-building products amounted to 
4.7 billion rubles and had increased 5.8 times as against 1950. 
The share of machinery and equipment amounted to 21% of 
our exports last year. 

In the postwar period the Soviet Union has been increas- 
ingly exporting machinery for complete plants for various in- 
dustrial enterprises, at the same time rendering technical aid 
in their construction. The share of these deliveries now amounts 
to approximately half of the entire value of Soviet exports of 
machinery and equipment. 

Nearly 400,000 Soviet automobiles and tractors, thousands 
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of combines and other types of farm machinery are now in opera- 
tion in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America. Metal-working, 
power, electro-technicai, oil-drilling and road-building equip- 
ment are also of considerable importance in Soviet machine- 
building exports. 

Other items of Soviet exports are also expanding. The huge 
scale on which raw materials are obtained and processed enables 
the Soviet Union to continue increasing the export of those 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods which are produced 
in abundance in the USSR and are in demand on foreign markets. 

The Soviet Union is a large-scale exporter of diverse ores 
and metals, coal, oil and oil products. It occupies first place in 
the world in pig iron exports and shares this position with 
India in the export of manganese ore. The USSR annually sup- 
plies millions of cubic meters of lumber on the world market; it 
is a leading exporter of these goods together with Canada, 
Sweden and Finland. And as before, it remains a traditional 
exporter of grain, furs, flax, asbestos and many other products. 

With the development of the Soviet economy new goods are 
constantly drawn into its foreign trade turnover. Besides the 
above-mentioned export items, the USSR is now placing on for- 
eign markets transport planes and helicopters, ships, radioactive 
isotopes and diamonds. 

Many representatives of influential business circles in the 
West are soberly assessing the tremendous possibilities of the 
Soviet Union and are showing increasing interest in expanding 
trade with the USSR. Rejecting the obsolete principles of the 
cold war, they are concluding an ever greater number of mutu- 
ally beneficial contracts with our foreign trade organizations. 

Goods bearing the label “Made in the USSR” are gaining 
recognition in the most distant corners of the world. 








